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Reforestation Grievances Cited by Nurserymen 
Virginia Nurserymen Aroused To Action 
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Lack of Cost Finding Knowledge Serious Situation 
Attorney Macdonald Asserts Statistics Are Needed 


Long Island Nurserymen’s School Well Attended 
Nursery Insects and Diseases Studied 
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Nurseryman Discusses Merchandising Problems 
By D. B. Cole, Before O. N. A. Convention 
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Forest Tree Seed Industry of Central France 
Interesting Report on Trends Abroad 
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Paraffining, Pruning, Other Storage Treatments 
Effects Upon Growth of Roses and Cherry Trees 
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Federal Quarantines Need Close Watching 
Revocation of Quarantines Are Undesirable 
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Southwestern Association Plan Fifteenth Annual 
Nurserymen To Meet At Dallas, Tex., September 7-8 
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National Shade Tree Conference—Eighth Annual 
Topics Discussed of Interest to Nurserymen 
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Excessive Freight Rates Very Serious Problem 
President Stephens Tells Southern Nurserymen 
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Write for Samples and Price List 


COSTS Wiig MAKES 
LESS THAN CLEAN - NEAT 
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We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft L pad cemented with 
—- filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle. 


It’s waterproot—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 























No, This isn’t Nursery Stock 


BURLAP SQUARES 
For balling Evergreens. Make a neater, better job—and 
cost less. 8 sizes. Bales of 500. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 
Strong, durable bamboo for staking. 9 sizes, from 2 to 8 
ft. long, light weight and extra heavy. 


GRANULATED PEAT 
McH BRAND—finest pulverized horticultural peat, in 
large bales, low prizes just now. 


RAFFIA 
Four dependable brands, for grafting, budding and all 
kinds of tying. Bale lots or less. 


Fall Bulbs—For Outdoor Planting 


DUTCH BULBS 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, at low prices, includ- 
ing all charges to aboard cars New York. 


DAFFODILS 
Northwest-grown exclusively, in leading varieties, double- 
nosed and round bulbs, 


HARDY LILY BULBS 
L. CANDIDUM (Madonna or St. Joseph’s Lily). French 
Northern-grown bulbs. 6 sizes from 18 to 35 c/m. 
L. REGALE. Fine single crowned bulbs, in 5 flowering 
sizes. 
JAP. LILIES—Auratum, Rubrum, Album, Henryi, Tigri- 
num, etc., in several sizes. 


BOXWOOD 


Sempervirens, bushes, pyramids, standards, ball-shape. 
Also Suffruticosa trimmed bushes. 


ROSE STOCKS 
Manetti, Holland, English, French. RUGOSA and MUL- 
TIFLORA. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT, AND LET US QUOTE 


McHUTCHISON & CO. “New"yorK” 





The Preferred Stock 
J& P's 
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REAL MONEY-MAKERS | 
y 
SOUVENIR (A_ golden ESSENCE (H. T.)—A . 
Talisman) (H. T.) vigorous double Etoile 
The most “Gold Med- de Holland — velvet 
aled” of 1932 roses. A crimson with pungent 
golden yellow sport of fragrance. 
Talisman. Will be 
THE Yellow rose of — Fs si we 
the year for garden EDITH KRAL SE (H.T.) 
and cut flower use. A ardy and robust— 
sure-fire hit. (Patent a majestic white rose, 
applied for). double and fragrant. 
COMTESSE VANDAL porry (H. T.) — Gold, 
(H. T.)—Has_ taken orange and _ copper, 
Europe by storm for rioting in an unusual 
its long slender bud biend. Vigorous 
and exquisite flower. hardy, healthy 2 
Five European Gold pe , 
Medals. A novel 
bronze coral, salmon BLAZE (Slbg.)—A mar- 4 
and gold combination. velous hardy, ever- 

| (Patent applied for). blooming scarlet red , 

climber An ever- 

} MAX KRAUSS (H. T.)— blooming Paul's Scar- 

A vigorous disease re- let Climber and Tep- 
sistant gold yellow litz seedling—in our 
without the criticized epinion destined to 
black centre so often enormous popularity 

present in “Pernet.” A Real Leader. 

4 (Patent applied for). (Plant Patent No. 10) , 

Our Fall Trade Price List, as usual, is to be mailed 

{ immediately after Labor Day. Look it over care- 

v3 fully then stock up for the Fall demand. 









Jackson & Perkins Company 


lesale On 
Newark , New York. 








A complete line of trees, shrubs, evergreens and fruits. 


« Write for a circular on our new automatic planting machine. 


THE 


WONROE 
NURSERY 


1. E, ILGENFRITZ’ SONS COMPANY 
Monroe, Michigan 




















Wayside Gardens 


HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





Write for Trade List 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS co. 


MENTOR, OHIO 















































EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. Engravings will 
be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-monthly) on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive ip that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operater. Here is 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” published 
semi-monthly, on Ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 





$3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 

volumes, 25c. 

L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics ef 
modern business methods, 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
unlis, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

SS This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. bsolutely bi d and independent fm all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the cast- 
erm section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announce- 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion. 








39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Classified Business Announcements In Current Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 


American Bulb Company....importers Bulbs, Seeds, Etc. ...... 81 
Bernardin, E. BP... ..ccccceer General Nursery Stock............ 68 
Bobbink & Atkins.......... Broadleaf Evergreens, Etc........ 80 
Bridgeport Nursery ........ General Nursery Stock .......... 77 
Sotebad, FE, Raoccviccvescesscs ee Pe ee eee 80 
Burr & Company, C. R...... General Nursery Stock ........... 80 
errr rr RT BD noc cn ceceuscecscws 79 
Canterbury Nurseries ....... ED cudetuGhesvenceekeuen ada 80 
Ghasd BAS Se... <cccccccceces NEN b6004.nds SEN Roe de Wenceecnes 66 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels ..............+.+: 82 
Conigisky, B. F............. Hand Colored Photographs........ 81 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co.Crystal No-Dri ...............4555 80 
Crystal Seap & Chemical Co.G. PB. G. .... wcccccccccnccccccceses 81 
Dintelman’s Nursery ....... Peach, Apple, Ete. ...........eee. 80 
Evergreen Nursery Co....... Pe SEED, 65.600 s0cbeenenasuede 78 
Fairview Evergreen Nurs.... Fall List Ready ................+- 79 
Ferndale Nursery Co........ Evergreens, Perennials ........... 79 
Foster Nursery Co.......... Grape Vines, Currants, Etc. ...... 77 
Harmel Peony Co. ......... I: ioe nue nncasewdnassdeknenss 79 
Herbst Bros. ......ccccceces Tree and Shrub Seed ............. 80 
Hill Nursery Co........... . Evergreen Plate Book ........... 81 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialists iittasceenne 84 
Hobbs & Sons, C, M........ General Nursery Stock .......... : 77 
Hogansville Nurseries ...... Ee 81 
_ - ee oh Are ee General Nursery Stock .......... 81 
Horticultural Advertiser .... Trade Paper ................0... 79 
Horticultural Books ........ List of 160 Nursery Aids .......... 78 
Howard Rose Co............ BE, cGckGaaviGhaabededeacnen nun 68 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E..... Fruits and Ornamentals ......... 66 
Jackson & Perkins.......... General Nursery Stock ........... 66 
i ee eee Piant Patent Attorney ............ 81 


Lovett, Lester C............ Privet and Berberis .............. 
McHutchinson & Co......... Nursery Accessories ............. 


McLaughlin,Gormley,King Co.Selocide ..............0ceeeeeeees 


Modern Nursery ........... Valuable Working Tool .......... 
Monroe Nursery ............ Fruits and Ornamentals ......... 
Naperville Nurseries ....... CONS GPG ccc ccsceveccsss 
Neosho Nurseries Co. ...... SE Stata es eW a eens a asccoedess 
Nichols Co., David.......... BPERED Fe ane cencaveteces 
Northeastern Forestry Co....Lining-out Evergreens ........... 
PO, Ditties an s0ccecdesees ok fo ee 
Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock ........... 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries.General Nursery Stock ........... 
Portland Wholesale N. Co...Seedilings .............. cc ceeeees 
Princeton Nurseries ........ General Nursery Stock ........... 


Process Color Printing Co...Loose-leaf Plate Book ............ 


CE, Sa Fee PEND seveariccodesas 
Rameey & Co., L. W......... Catalogue Printers .......scccess 
SoenrWts Muereery ....ccccecs ree 
EE ee Special Announcement ..... 
Simpson Nursery Co. ....... PD TN Ce das-& on nwdeneeésane> 
Southern N. & L. Co. ....... PY UO dn cde sednduasds tases 
Storrs & Harrison Co....... General Nursery Stock ........... 
0 eee Te Position with Nursery ........... 
Wayside Gardens Co........ Hardy Perennial Plants .......... 
Westcott Nureery Co........ Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees........ 
Westminster Nursery ....... POs Ps GU cw cceducccéves 81 
Willis Nursery Co........... GR UO vaws cate dabaetes 
Wilson & Co., C. E. ........ RS TINUE, oviecee csnwsc choes 
Wr: A Be cco cedveves General Nursery Stock ........... 
WeOWS: MOR 2. ccccsscccvces Bpesinl BOPHRINS ...ccccccsccccee 


LESS THAN FOUR CENTS A WEEK—lIssued ist and 15th of each month. The National Journal of Commercial Horti- 


culture. National and international circulation. 
Union. Journal appreciated by upward of 2500 Nursery readers. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Reaching every state in the 
Subscription: 


$2.00 per year; two years for $3.00. A one-inch advertisement for $2.10; under 


Chief Exponent of the Nursery Trade yearly term, $1.90 
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Ppiscoveretl! ...the Only Sure 


DEATH TO RED SPIDERS 


These FIVE FACTS can save you hundreds of dollars: 





AN-2 






) 0; 1 gal. ($2.75) 0; 


pyrethrum and derris (Rotenone) sprays. 
5—SELOCIDE when properly used does 

not remove the bloom from carnations. 

Also helps to control mildew. 

Start today to wipe out the red spider 
menace with this amazing new discovery. 
The coupon on right will bring you free 
illustrated booklet. You can also use it to 
order a quart or more of Selocide. Just try it! 


I1—SELOCIDE kills red spiders—90% to 
100% with ONE application. 

2—SELOCIDE has been tested and found 
satisfactory by leading entomologists 
such as Prof. Alex Laurie. 

3—The killing agent in SELOCIDE is Sele- 
nium—a powerful new active principle. 

4—SELOCIDE is much more effective 
against red spiders than the best 


SELOCIDE Sag RED SPIDERS 
SEEDLINGS 


CLEAN COAST GROWN 


We have good stands in all lines, which 
look very promising, they will be carefully 
dug, graded, and packed, so they will reach 
you in first class condition. 





‘Sits Sanaa 
6. EO he 











Send me free illustrated booklet. I enclose payment for 


following order of Selocide: 1 qt. ($1.00 


5 gals, ($12.00) CD. 






McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name.. 
MEBs 00000 0000000ccdeeccccccccccccs 
Bip RED Bo vi06000es ébsnsoce 














More $ $ $ by Saving Cents 


With today’s low prices, your surest way to increase profits is (1) to sell 
more stock (2) at lower production and selling cost. You can do this with 
the complete, practical information available now for the first time in 


The 
Modern 


Our usual extensive line of SHADE 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and ROSES. An especially fine lot of 
BIRCH, MAPLE, THORN and FLOW- 
ERING CHERRY. 


PRICES RIGHT 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


Nursery © Portland Wholesale 
By ALEX LAURIE Nursery Company 


and East Morrison at 23rd St. 
PORTLAND - - OREGON 
L. C. CHADWICK ° 


For nurserymen, florists—everyone who grows or sells ornamental or 
fruit plants—it is as necessary as a mariner’s chart to an ocean pilot. Com- 
mencing with a survey of the nursery business, it contains chapters on the 
location and layout of the nursery; tools; structures for propagation; soils 
and fertilizers ; several chapters on the different methods of propagation, all 
containing the latest results of practical research; cultural practices; con- 
trol of pests; storage, packing and grading; office management; selling 
methods ; nursery laws and quarantines ; and plant patents. 

















1932 - 1933 


Large Assortment 


ual nurseryman may have in his library, 


C. E. Cary says: “With a copy at hand 
The Modern Nursery should be added.” 


for ready reference the various workers 
in the nursery can now determine the 








correct solution to the many problems 
that are presented day by day. The gen- 
eral manager, the field foreman, propa- 
gators, packers, and salesmen, in fact all 
nursery employees can read it, sudy it, 
and profit thereby. 

A nurseryman says: “It will save 
some nurserymen hundreds — perhaps 
thousands—of dollars this coming sea- 
= to read the propagating tables 

one.” 


An editor says: “No matter what lit- 
erature a nursery concern or an individ- 


Built sturdily and bound in 


A seed importer and wholesaler says: 
“The chapter on propagation from seed 
answers so many questions which we re- 
ceive from customers that the book 
should be of immense value to those in 
or es entering the nursery 
trade.” 


The book contains 500 pages of tested 
information, with 110 illustrations and 
70 useful tables. Based on actual prac- 
tices of leading nurserymen in every sec- 
tion of the country. If you use but one- 
tenth of its ideas you will get back your 
investment many times over.” 


wear-proof fabrikoid to give 


service in your office, potting shed, greenhouse and in the field. 
Price $5.00, postpaid from 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 124 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for Late List 


Howard Rose Co. 


HEMET, CALIFORNIA 




















E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 


Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 











YOUR BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT THE YEAR AROUND IN 
The Mirror of the Trade =AX\MERICAN NURSERYMAN Read from Cover to Cover 


Will protect your interests in a medium used regularly by competitors and 
your sign is displayed day and night from coast to coast as Nu 


you need give the matter no further thought knowing that 
men repeatedly turn these pages in reference. 


$3.80 per column-wide inch per month (TWO INSERTIONS) under yearly term. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


Forms close: 8th and 25th 


The Nurseryman’s Forte: 


To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 








American Nurseryman 








[Reg. U. S Pat. Off.) 


The Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 
National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


Entered September 6,1916, at Rochester, N. Y., Post Office as second class mail matter 
WITHOUT OR WITH OFFENSE TO FRIENDS OR FOES, I SKETCH YOUR WORLD EXACTLY AS IT GOES—BYRON 
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Reforestation Grievances Cited by Nurserymen 


Conferences Between Nurserymen and Conservation Commission Suggested to Thresh 
Out Matter—Smoot-Hawley Tariff Criticized—Red Spider Serious Pest 


Nurserymen’s Association was held at 
Roanoke on August 15th. Although 
the organization is just one year old, it has 
already accomplished things of very defi- 
nite benefit to the Nursery industry in the 


state. 

The topic of discussion which caused the 
most interest and repartee was that of 
“abuses” of state reforestation of denuded 
areas following an explanation of “Plans 
and Purposes of the Virginia Forest Tree 
Nursery” by R. S. Maddox, assistant state 
forester. At the suggestion of R. A. Bur- 
son, state landscape engineer, a motion 
was made by C. B. Watkins, of Midlothian, 
that people using trees furnished by the 
state Nursery for purposes other than re- 
forestation be liable for a misdemeanor. 
It was suggested that conferences be held 
between the association’s legislative com- 
mittee and the conservation commission of 
Virginia at which “the problem might be 
threshed out.” 

The protests of the Nurserymen were 
based upon alleged infringements of the 
applications for trees by private individ- 
uals, and a consensus also indicated that 
they disliked grants of trees to public 
schools for decorative purposes. The state 
Nursery does not furnish trees for shade 
and decoration of state highways, the as- 
sistant state forester said. 

E. M. Quillen, Titus Nursery Co., 
Waynesboro, who is a member of the execu- 
tive committee, cited Fairfax Hall at 
Waynesboro as a case of infringement of 
application. Mr. Quillen said that his Nur- 
sery had sold trees for the decoration of 
the private girls’ school’s campus until the 
state Nursery furnished them for reforesta- 
tion two years ago. He declared that the 
campus of the school had been reset with 
some of the trees. 

Mr. Maddox replied that he had gone 
over the grounds with an official now dead 
and that the trees, short-leaf pines, were to 
be underset in a woods which was the 
school’s property adjoining the campus. 

“What is a school’s campus?” queried 
Mr. Quillen. 

Infringements of the applications, ac- 
cording to the Nurserymen included not 
only selling young trees on markets after 
setting them out for a year but also cutting 
them at Christmas time and resetting them 
for ornamental and shade purposes. Ap- 
plications to the state Nursery include state- 
ments that the trees will be used only for 
reforestation and as windbreaks. 

About a half million acres of land in Vir- 
ginia ‘“‘need to be reforested,’”’ Mr. Maddox 
said. 

The Nurserymen had no complaint about 
many of the types of trees furnished by the 
state Nursery; they mentioned only those 
which they themselves grow, including 
white, Scotch and Austrian pine, the Nor- 
way spruce and the Douglas fir. 

In addition to these, the Nursery grows 


F xe annual meeting of the Virginia 





loblolly, short-leaf, pitch and black pines, 
black and yellow locusts, American arbor 
vitae, yellow poplar and ash. 

The trees are sold in lots ranging from 
100 to 50,000 for from two to five dollars 
a thousand. The price was characterized 
by President L. M. Jones, of Norfolk, as a 
“cost that is making Nurseries shiver.” 

Several Nurserymen criticized the mini- 
mum lot sold, saying that 100 trees would 
not be wanted for other than ornamental 
and shade purposes, but Mr. Maddox re- 
plies that the small quantity can be used in 
a small fire-swept area. 

Practice in Ohio, where he said every 
farmer became an amateur Nurseryman, 
was cited by G. T. French, State entomolo- 
gist. Fred Shoosmith, Richmond, suggest- 





OWEN G. WOOD, Bristol, Conn. 


ed a study of practice in Pennsylvania, 
where abuses of state reforestation were 
stopped. 

Mr. Maddox declared that the reforesta- 
tion on public school grounds was valu- 
able to students. He said that he appre- 
ciated the sentiments of the association, and 
added that he wished to cooperate in right- 
ing any wrong. He believes that the state 
program is aiding the Nurseries in showing 
people the value of trtes. “When individ- 
uals apply for trees for decoration or shade, 
we refer them to Nurseries,”’ he said. 

Attacks Smoot-Hawley Tariff 

The address of the president presaged the 
argument over reforestation. Beginning 
with a criticism of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
as interrupting the free movement of world 
trade, he traced the organization of the as- 
sociation from August 17, 1931, to the 
present. 

He then turned to the Clark-McNary bill 
authorizing national reforestation, and 
praised the preamble, but said sections four 
and five placing allotment of trees in the 
hands of county agents, ruined the pream- 
ble. Mr. Jones related that a conference 
with Harold Neale,. state landscape engi- 
neer with the Virginia highway commis- 
sion, resulted in the decision to postpone 
beautification of the state roadsides with 
state-grown trees. 

“Get the government out of the Nursery 
business,” he pleaded. 

Perquisites For Beauty 
Allan H. Reid, assistant professor of 


landscape gardening at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, lectured on “Ef- 
fects in Ornamental Planting,’ illustrating 
with slides. Massing, like texture, anala- 
gous color and open lawns are perquisites 
for beauty in the field, he said, adding that 
Nurserymen should become better versed 
in landscaping. He recommended wrapping 
in burlap bags of all trees. 

E. M. Quillen, speaking on “Horticultural 
Standards,”’ emphasized their need in order 
to eliminate misunderstanding of bids for 
orders and the “suicide among Nurseries in 
competition for business.” 

Red Spider Worst Pest 

Red spiders were named the most dan- 
gerous of pets in the state today by G. T. 
French, state entomologist, who said the 
Japanese beetle. was controlled by 4,000 
traps in almost every region. Trees weak- 
ened by drought have also been infested 
with several types of borers, he said. 

W. J. Billerbeck, of Waynesboro, advo- 
cated the adoption of an efficiency record 
by the association, “to weed crooked Nur- 
serymen and salesmen from the state.” 

Paul Lindley, Greensboro, N. C., who 
was to be one of the guest speakers at the 
convention, was unable to attend, because 
he had suffered a broken shoulder in his 
office at Greensboro. 

Owen G. Wood, of Bristol, was elected 
president; E. M. Quillen, Waynesboro, vice- 
president; W. N. Roper, Petersburg, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer; Kent Heed. 
Richmond, executive committeeman, and 
L. M. Jones, Norfolk, the retiring presi- 
dent, executive committeeman. The next 
convention will be held at Alexandria, La. 


Three concerns had exhibits: Sher- 
wood Nurseries, Salem; Hedge Lawn Nur- 
sery, Richmond; and Titus Nursery, 


Waynesboro. 


A Very Destructive Disease 

Fearing the spread of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease from Ohio to Pennsylvania, the Pa. Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Harrisburg, is re- 
questing the public to cooperate in a state- 
wide hunt for infected trees. The symptoms 
are easily recognized; infected trees show- 
ing a wilting of the leaves which usually 
curl up, become crisp while still green, die 
and drop prematurely. Elm trees showing 
abnormally small and pale green foliage are 
to be suspected while severely infected 
trees are quite outstanding and cannot be 
overlooked. The sapwood of infected twigs 
and branches shows a brownish discolora- 
tion which appears as a ring made up of 
numerous small brown dots and is usually 
found in the region of the sapwood or cam- 
bium. a 

At the California Nursery Company’s an- 
nual rose show this year, more than 1100 
visitors attended on a single day. The 
show is open for a week. Among the new 
roses that attracted special attention were 
Rosella Sweet, a coppery orange variety; 
Caledonia, considered the best of the new 
white roses; and the Gold Medal rose Mrs. 
Pierre S. Dupont. The new maroon-red rose, 
Director Rubio, giving the impression of be- 
ing almost black, was the sensation of the 
show. 
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Lack of Cost Finding Knowledge Serious Situation 


Statistics Needed—Other Industries Active In Planning Prospective Business—Nur- 


Attorney M. Q. Macdonald who addressed 
the A. A. N. convention on “The Job Ahead 
as Seen From Washington,” made some very 
pertinent remarks that the entire Nursery 
trade will do well to re-read and digest. Mr. 


Macdonald said in part: 

The knowledge of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, or rather the lack of knowledge of 
cost finding, is one of the most serious prob- 
lems of business, and one of the commonest 
causes of demoralization in industry. One 
may, it is true, be forced to sacrifice goods 
and take a loss, but if he knows the cost, he 
knows the loss and any Scotch ancestry he 
may have will cause him to die hard and 
yield as little as necessary. 

Two relatively recent investigations have 
revealed some astonishing facts. The At- 
torney General of the United States report- 
ing on an examination of 408 business fail- 
ures made the astonishing statement that 
96, or 21%, kept no books at all, and 120 
kept inadequate records. In New Jersey 
after a study of bankruptcies it was stated 
that while the depression, capital starvation 
and savage competition were the three 
causes usually blamed for failures, the real 
cause was the inefficiency of the one who 
failed—having kept no books, never having 
taken an inventory, extended credit unwise- 
ly, and engaged in other practices inconsist- 
ent with commonly accepted principles of 
sound business. No books, no inventory, no 
knowledge of costs—no luck. 

Cost keeping in this industry may be more 
than usually difficult although not more so 
than in a number of others. It is not a 
panacea but the work that has been done 
along this line by other trade organizations 
might well be the subject of careful study. 
The Steel Founders Society of America has 
recently appointed a special committee to 
develop a better uniform accounting and 
cost system. 

As sales below cost are due not only to 
ignorance of cost, but to overproduction, it 
may be noted that among the recent activi- 
ties of organized business is the further de- 
velopment of the statistical department of 
the Silk Association of America which is 
seeking more accurate information concern- 
ing stocks on hand. 

Always a Problem 

The matter of overproduction is always 
troublesome. To a certain extent it is re 
lieved by more accurate knowledge of stocks 
on hand. One really serious aspect of over- 
production is that it is an evil that can be 
only partially corrected by the use of sound 
judgment in the light of statistics of produc- 
tion. You may know the number of every 
variety of tree and shrub growing and ready 
for sale, but you never know and never can 
know the number of automobiles and re- 
frigerators or oil burners that are going to 
be dumped on the market or the terms on 
which they may be sold. At best your in- 
formation is limited to your own industry, 
and overproduction in any one of a dozen 
competing industries may upset your calcu- 
lations. 

That suggests that the industry must be 
more watchful of the activities of competing 
industries, be a trifle more conservative in 
estimating necessary production, and should 
devote more and more thought to ways and 
means of beating the oil burner salesman to 
the customer’s dollar. It must display bet- 
ter and better salesmanship. By salesman- 
ship I do not mean slaughtering prices. One 
of the most distressing examples of the re- 
sults of indifferent salesmanship is the furni- 
ture industry. There may be notable excep- 
tions, but I personally cannot recall any 
furniture advertisement that is not based on 
price appeal alone. Three months ago while 
in Michigan I saw a full page advertisement 
of a furniture house offering furniture at 
possibly less than cost. Further, they had 
inaugurated a real estate service and offered 
to find any customer a house for rent less 





than they have been paying, and, better and 
better, they offered to prospective brides and 
grooms the free use of a chapel, the service 
of a minister free, free flowers and a free 
wedding cake. Finally, remembering that 
they were in the furniture business, they not 
only announced their slashed prices but of- 
fered $50 worth of furniture free, to be 
selected by the bride. 

Of course there was a catch in it some- 
where. They did not say how much furni- 
ture must be paid for—probably $100 worth 
on terms and everything subject to re- 
capture except the bride. This of course is 
not typical. It is an extreme example, but 
you may imagine the effect on competitors 
and prices, and on the financial stability of 
the retailers and, indirectly, on the creditor 
manufacturers. Policies such as these, over- 
production, and doubtless other contributing 
causes culminated in the creation about a 
month ago of the furniture reconstruction 
council to attempt to clear up the debris of 
demoralization. 

Other Industries Active 

| would like to emphasize the fact that 
other organized businecs:s are not only 
NOT quitting, but giving more attention 
than ever to plans for regaining every cus- 
tomer and finding new ones. The lumber in- 
dustry is experimenting with intensive can- 
vassing in rural and suburban districts. Up- 
on the results of these experiments which 
are being carefully watched, will depend 
further plans for capturing the dollar that 
we, among others, want to bring home. 

The western lumber manufacturers an- 
nounced “A mobilization of brains and mer- 
chandising power to place our western dis- 
tributors in the vanguard of the march to 
industrial recovery.” . 

The sheet metal industry has been work- 
ing along the same line and utilizing the un- 
employed metal workers who have scouted 
out business by canvassing that would never 
have come to them even in normal times. 

The gas burner industry has announced 
plans to increase sales that will involve an 
expenditure of $6,000,000 in the next three 
years. They are out to get the business that 
has been going to the oil burner salesman 
and the coal dealers. 

The heating and piping contractors asso- 


serymen Do Not Take Full Advantage of Collateral Aid 


ciation is engaged in intensive sales effort 
in modernizing heating equipment. 

Who will be able to persuade the home- 
owner to part with his dollar or rearrange 
his budget—the Nurseryman, the lumber- 
man, the painter, the journeyman, sheet- 
metal worker, who goes out and finds the 
work, or the refrigerator salesman who calls 
on the telephone and follows it up with a 
call cn your wife, who, in turn, calls upon 
you to find the necessary money? 

Collateral Aid for Nurserymen 

Nurserymen have been somewhat fortu- 
nate in having other industries help them 
cut. Or perhaps it has been unfortunate. It 
may have rendered them less aggressive, 
and more willing to wait for business to 
come to them. When business is slack it is 
a case of “If the mountain will not go to Mo- 
hammed, Mchammed must go to the moun- 
tain.” I doubt whethcr some cof us have 
realized that. 

Let me mention one example of outside 
help that is probably little known. 

For years the paint industry has spon- 
sored paint up clean up campaigns through- 
out the country. The movement has grown 
and continues to grow. A community that 
once puts over a successful clean up cam- 
paign seldom fails to make it an annual com- 
munity job. The success vf each campaign 
depends upon the varying abilities of the 
local organizations. A community doing a 
splendid job one year may do less next year, 
and excel itself the next—but the work 
goes on. The feature of this work that may 
astonish some of you is that recently the 
organizers of these campaigns have become 
plant conscious and “plant up” is as often 
as not given equal place with “paint up.” 
“Clean up, paint up, plant up” is the slogan 
of hundreds of campaigns throughout the 
country. Hundreds? Are you at all as- 
tonished to know that this year there were 
over 7.000 such campaigns? I shall come 
back to that. 

Are you aware that under the auspices of 
better homes in America over 9,000 better 
homes campaigns were put on in the United 
States this year, and that one of the pur- 
poses of these campaigns is “to promote the 
improvement of house lots, yards, and 

(Continued on Page 82) 





The Hemlock Arboretum at “Far Country” 


“Far Country” is located on the outskirts 
of Germantown, a part of the city of Phila- 
delphia, on a plateau overlooking the Wis- 
sahickon Valley and surrounded on three 
sides by the lands of Fairmount Park. Here 
in the romantic gorges and rocky hillsides 
of the Wissahickon the Eastern hemlock, 
Tsuga canadensis, grows naturally and in 
great profusion. In the spring of 1931, with 
a foundation of numerous specimens of 
three varieties planted in the spring of 1917, 
Charles F. Jenkins determined to establish a 
hemlock arbcretum and bring together all 
the varieties which would grow in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The arboretum has 
been recognized by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Jenkins says: “While I lack the bo- 
tanical and technical scientific training to 
get the most out of such a collection, I will 
be able to afford to students, botanists, 
horticulturists and Nurserymen, opportuni- 
ties for comparative studies. I can deter- 
mine which varieties are safely adapted to 
our climate and I may be able to introduce 
to my friends some new varieties which will 
give pleasure to them.” 

A cordial welcome is extended to all who 
may be interested in visiting this embryo 
arboretum. Correspondence is invited with 
those who may have varieties others than 
those listed below, which have already been 
planted in the arboretum. 

Tsuga canadensis—varieties eastern hem- 
lock, sargenti, gracilis, compacta, atrovirens, 
friendi (or freudii?) nana, parvifolia, alba 
spica, globosa, aurea, macrophylla, hussi, 


pendula, dawsoniana hunnewelli, fastigiata, 
and seven unnamed varieties. 

Tsuga caroliniana. 

Tsuga mertensiana—hookeriana, pattoni- 
ana. 

Tsuga pattoniana—glauca argenta. 

Tsuga heterophylla, sieboldi, diversifolia 
and dumosa. 

Mr. Jenkins says: “In addition to the 
above list already planted, through the 
courtesy of the Arnold Arboretum specimens 
of Tsuga chinensis are being grown for me 
frcm scions supplied by them. I have been 
@ble tc learn of only two specimens of this 
tree growing in North America: one at the 
Arnold Arboretum and the other on the es- 
state of Theodore A. Havemeyer on Long 
Island. This statement may bring forth in- 
fermaticn regarding others. Tsuga yunnan- 
sis and Tsuga jeffreyii are being propagated 
for me in England. The specimen of Tsuga 
yunnansis formerly growing at the Arnold 
Arboretum died some years ago. It was 
thought to be the only specimen in North 
America.” 

Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y., made 
a visit to this arboretum in the spring of 
the year and was very favorably impressed 
with the progress already made, and found 
particular interest in an unnamed variety of 
Tsuga canadensis, the most distinctive and 
unusual type in the collection—pyramidal., 
with graceful dropping branches and small 
leaves. This specimen, a seedling found in 
the Towson, Md., Nurseries, was planted in 
the arboretum in April 1931. It is six feet, 
eight inches in height. 
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Long Island Nurserymen’s School Well Attended 


Insects and Diseases of Nursery Stock Fully Discussed by Instructors of the New York 
State College of Agriculture—Further Research Promised 


be held on Long Island assembled at 

Farmingdale on August 10-11-12. This 
school was sponsored by the Long Island 
Nurserymen’s Association, the New York 
State College of Agriculture and the 
Nassau & Suffolk County Farm Bureau 
Associations. The facilities of the New 
York State Institute of Applied Agriculture 
were used for the school. 

Mr. Henry Van den Hoorn, president of 
the L. I. Nurseryman’s Association and 
president of the Westbury Rose Company, 
was the guiding influence which made this 
school possible. About ninety Nurserymen 
from all parts of L. I. were present for the 
school. Estate superintendents, seedsmen, 
private gardeners and Nursery inspectors 
were aiso present. 

The teaching staff included Dr. C. E. F. 
Guterman, Department of Plant Pathology, 
Prof. C. J. Hunn, Dept. of Floriculture and 
Mr. W. E. Blauvelt, Dept. of Entomology, 
all from the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca. 

The discussions at the school were cen- 
tered around the growth of and protection 
against pests and diseases of broad and 
narrow leaf evergreens. Many growers 
brought in to the school specimens of ever- 
greens, troubled with pests, to aid in the 
discussions. 

Dr. C. E. F. Guterman in his talks dis- 
cussed the problems of disease control on 
broad leaved evergreens and related Nur- 
sery crops. He mentioned some of the more 
mo diseases such as wilt and blight of 
rhododendron, and the best means of con- 
trol. He also discussed different sprays and 
dusts which might be used for certain 
diseases in the Nursery. The last day he 
touched upon ways in which the college can 
be of assistance to the Nurserymen. 

Professor C. J. Hunn discussed in detail 
the management of soil where the two gen- 
eral types of evergreens are to be grown. 
He also gave a very timely discussion on 
propagation hints, both new and old, and 
the last day he presented specific recom- 
mendations for growing rhododendrons and 
their kin. 

Mr. W. E. Blauvelt discussed pest control. 
He described specific control for such pests 
as the spruce gall aphid, boxwood leaf 
minor, rhododendron lace bug, oak twig 
pruner, bud moth, European pine, shoot 
moth, pine leaf scale, etc. He also gave a 
general discussion on modern insecticides 
for use by Nurserymen. 

The mornings during the School were 
spent visiting Long Island Nurseries, with 
President Van den Hoorn as host. The 
Nurserymen’s Association is making efforts 
to have experts under the direction of Cor- 
nell University placed on Long Island to 
work on local problems and to advise the 
public in protecting their investment in 
trees, shrubs and grass. 2 

It is expected that more research in pests 
and diseases on Nursery stock will result 
from the visit of College instructors. 


T HE first Nurseryman’s school ever to 


Red Talisman Rose 


The following rose has been approved 
and is proposed for registration by the 
American Rose Society: Red Talisman, H. 
T., originating with Amling Brothers, Santa 
Ana, Cal.; a sport of Talisman. 

The plant is similar to Talisman. It has 
dark, leathery foliage and is a free and 
hardy producer. The bud is long and 
pointed. The flowers, which are full, are 
borne singly with about 45 petals. The 
flowers are 412 inches when fully open; 
moderate fragrance; bright cerise red 
blending into a yellow shading at the base. 
It is a free bloomer with very good lasting 
quality. 
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Members will register at the Atlantic City 
Auditorium at 3 p. m. on Sept. 6th and will 
receive program and passes for the Atlantic 
City Flower and Garden Pageant and assem- 
ble for the first session. 

There will be a combined meeting of all 
New Jersey State organizations in the Audi- 
torium at 5 p. m. on September 6th. 

N. J. A. N. meeting at 10 a. m. September 
7th. Subjects to be taken up at meeting: 

1. Licensing of New Jersey Nurserymen 
and Dealers—Col. Ed. Phillips. 

2. Flower Show for 1933—M. Le Piniec. 

3. Talk on Value of N. J. A. N.—A. J. 
Jennings. 

A hotel is yet to be selected as head- 
quarters for the Association. 

An entertainment program is to be ar- 
ranged for the evening of September 6th, 
most likely on Steel Pier, starting with 
minstrels and ending up in the Ballroom. 
Dinner for members at the hotel to be ar- 
ranged. F. D. Osman, Secy. 


Tractors and Tractor Equipment 


The latest catalogue from the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl., is devoted to 
the Caterpillar Tractor Sixty-Five, credited 
with sure power and traction to handle 
heavy work, whether it be earth moving, in- 
dustrial, logging or farming. Its strength 
and dependability is described in detail in 
this profusely illustrated catalogue, avail- 
able on request, under three main headings 
of Track Asembly, Transmission and En- 
gine. 

Caterpillar Tractors are available in sizes 
15 to 68 drawbar horsepower. 

The exhibit of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company at the Chicago A. A. N. conven- 
tion was especially instructive to those who 
availed themselves the opportunity of view- 
ing same, and caused much favorable com- 
ment among convention attendants. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
Caterpillar High Ten preparing seedbed for 
planting Nursery ood at Stark Bros. Nur- 
sery, Louisiana, Mo. The tractor is pulling 
a double disk and wood float. 

Says Superintendent H. L. Reed of Stark 
Bros. Nurseries: “The Caterpillar Tractor 
Nurserymen’s model is used by us for tree 
digging all of our fruit trees, shrubs and a 
large percentage of our shade trees; also 
for the pulling of a three-row planting 
opener with view of later on using a three- 
row cultivator. The illustration below 
shows the preparation of land with the 
tractor pulling a double dise and drag. 

“One good point about this machine, from 


a Nurseryman’s standpoint, is that it is a 
one-man outfit. We feel that it should, and 
will be, used by all Nurserymen from an 
economical point of view.” 


Atlantic City Show Augurs Success 

With almost 500 competitive classes, the 
list of contestants for the 3rd National At- 
lantic City Flower and Garden Pageant, to 
open Sept. 3d in the hugh Auditorium at the 
famous New Jersey resort, is far in excess 
of last year’s list, and the number of dis- 
plays and the space they will occupy will 
break previous records. In addition to the 
exhibits from nearby territory, entries have 
been received from the states of Washing- 
ton, Maine, North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Illinois and others. Many of 
these exhibits will reach Atlantic City by 
airplane. 

From far Hawaii is coming an exhibit of 
rare native plants. These were grown 
about twenty-five miles from Honolulu, and 
upon arrival at San Francisco by boat, will 
be sent east via air express. This display 
has been obtained through the cooperation 
of one individual and two groups—the Gar- 
den Club of Hawaii, the Hawaii Sugar Plant- 
ers Association, and Lieutenant Joseph W. 
Harper stationed at Schofield Barracks on 
the Islands. 

The pageant of blooms in the great Audi- 
torium will change from day to day. In 
fact, it will not be one show but a series of 
shows during the eight days of its run. It 
includes the state shows of the New Jersey 
Gladiolus Society, the Dahlia Society of New 
Jersey, the Garden State Horticultural So- 
ciety, the New Jersey Association of Nur- 
serymen, New Jersey Florists’ Association, 
and cooperating with these are numerous 
members of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New Jersey. 


In the garden competitions, there are 
prizes for rock gardens, water gardens, 
tropical or semi-tropical, rose gardens, 


perennials or annuals, nooks, outdoor living 
rooms, et cetera. 

J. W. Johnson is managing director of the 
Pageant, and the exposition arrangement has 
been designed by A. D. Taylor, landscape 
architect of Cleveland, Ohio. It has been 
so planned that the exhibits cooperate to 
form a charming and harmonious ensemble. 

North Platte Nurseries Continue 

Emil Merscheid, president of the North 
Platte, Neb., Nurseries informs us that the 
announcement which has appeared in the 
trade press regarding the dissolution of his 
Nurseries is correct only insofar as the in- 
corporation of the company is concerned. 
The company as a corporation has been dis- 
solved. However, Mr. Merscheid has pur- 
chased all outstanding stock and will con- 
tinue on with the business and will be in a 
position to serve the Nursery industry in a 
bigger and better way than ever before. 

The firm name has been changed from 
North Platte Nurseries, Inc., to North Platte 
Nurseries. 
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Federal Quarantines Need Close Watching 


Opinion of Chairman Meehan—Revocation of Corn Borer Quarantine May Have Far- 
Reaching Effects—Inter-State Business 


Albert F. Meehan, chairman, Quarantine 
Committee A. A. N., referring to the revo- 
cation on July 15th last of the European 
corn borer quarantine by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Hyde, because of “the failure to 
obtain funds (from the Federal govern- 
ment) sufficient to maintain effective con- 
trol,” says: 

There is dynamite in this subject, and 
to give you an illustration of just how much 
dynamite there is in it, I quote a portion of 
a letter received from M. S. Yoemans, State 
Entomologist at Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Immediately upon notice of revoca- 
tion (of the Federal European corn 
borer quarantine) this state, along with 
others that I know of, placed complete 
embargoes against the host plants of the 
European corn borer from those states 
known to be infested. This became 
necessary due to the fact that none of the 
states is financially able to establish a 
board of patrol. 

“I know of the attitude of yourself and 
your committee in regard to the quaran- 
tines, through personal contact, and 
know you appreciate the value of some 
of the quarantines. While the revocation 
of this particular quarantine does not 
affect the Nurserymen to any great de- 
— I would like to have you watch the 

evelopments in the future as to the 
action which will be taken in the unin- 
fested states, bearing in mind this points 
to the future action of some of the unin- 
fested states in regard to some of the ma- 
jor pests now covered by quarantines. 

“As we know, the action in regard to 
the corn borer quarantine can bring only 
chaos. It is well known a number of the 
states will not receive the same degree of 
protection that they would have received 
had the quarantine been continued. It is 
my opinion the states will fare far bet- 
ter at the hands of the government than 
with the individual states. This is pri- 
marily necessary to a great degree due 
to the fact the quarantine departments 
of the various states are not adequately 
financed, and with the heads being 
charged by the law to prevent these 
dangerous pests, they are forced to re- 
sort to what might be termed unfair 
quarantines, or embargoes.” 

I would like to have all Nurserymen get 
the idea that if these quarantines are re- 
scinded and the states cannot effectively 
place quarantines, it doesn’t cost them a 
nickel to place embargoes! 

Here is a newspaper clipping along the 
same line: 

“Plant Embargo Being Projected by 
New Jersey” 

“Proposed restrictions by Georgia 
against imports which might carry corn 
borer are opposed. 

“Protest has been forwarded by the N. 
J. State Department of Agriculture to 
the state authorities of Georgia against a 
threatened embargo on plants from New 
Jersey which might carry the Corn Borer. 

“Similar action is contemplated, ac- 
cording to a telegram received from 
Georgia by a number of the other 
southern states. 

“Mr. Duryea of the State Department 
of Agriculture made known his protest 
simultaneously with the announcement 
by the Department of Agriculture of the 
revocation July 15th of the Federal corn 
borer quarantine relating to the shipment 
of corn and other commodities in New 
Jersey. The revocation was attributed 
to lack of enforcement funds. 

“*The action contemplated by Georgia 
is entirely unwarranted,’ asserted Mr. 
Duryea, ‘in view of the slight amount of 
damage caused by the insect in New Jer- 
sey. There is no indication the borers 
would live under the climatic conditions 
in Georgia. To prohibit the importation 
of New Jersey products would be to set 
a dangerous precedent, and it would be 





met with action by this state designed to 

deal with the situation’.” 

Georgia can’t eat all its peaches. Iowa 
can’t use all its corn. Kansas can’t use all 
its wheat. The Hood River Valley of Oregon 
and Washington can’t eat all the apples that 
are produced in that region. I should hate 
to see retaliatory measures taken, but some 
of these states are certainly going to take 
those measures. We will have to watch 
these questions very closely. Just what we 
can do I don’t know as yet, but our vice- 
president intends to go East within the near 
future and have a conference with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

I believe that there is a great deal of 
danger to our industry lurking in this mat- 
ter of federal quarantines. Remember that 
quarantines are expensive and that em- 
bargoes cost nothing, and if first one state 
and then another, and one section and then 
another, place absolute embargoes in effect, 
it will not be long before your business will 
be merely a state-wide proposition and inter- 
state business will be killed. 


The Georgia embargo covering action in 
this case reads: 

“State regulation number 36 has been 
revised in order to prevent introduction 
of the European Corn Borer into Georgia. 
Transportation of stock so infected from 
the quarantined area* covered previously 
by the revoked quarantine is prohibited. 

Articles transported into this state in 
violation of this regulation are subject 
to confiscation and immediate destruc- 
tion at the expense of the carrier, who is 
also liable to prosecution under authority 
of Sec. 9, Crop Pest Law of Georgia. 


*Quarantined Area: Entire States of Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia and 
any additional states which may hereafter be de- 
clared by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to be infested. 


Information just received from R. H. 
Bell, director, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Dept. Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa., is to the 
effect that five states—Georgia, Texas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and _Illinois—have 
placed embargoes on Pennsylvania products, 
following revocation of the Federal quar- 
— on account of the European corn 
orer. 





Nursery Industry Favored 


Compared with other industries, the 
condition of the Nursery business now 
is not bad, in fact, it is even good. 
Take the furniture industry, for in- 
stance, where the dollar volume has 
shrunk 57.8 percent as against 44 per- 
cent in the Nursery business. The 
automobile field is another basis of 
comparison. There, registrations 
have shrunk 60.8 percent, which is 
considerably more than the drop in 
dollar volume of Nursery products. 
Still another basis of comparison is 
residential building, which in the past 
year has shown a 76.8 percent de- 
crease. 

Taking into account the shrinkage 
in the buying power of that portion 
of the public still regularly employed 
and the fact that millions of former 
wage earners are now off the payroll 
one cannot but conclude that the Nur- 
sery industry with its small decrease 
in tonnage (4 percent from the 1928 
or pre-campaign basis) and lesser 
shrinkage in dollar volume than allied 
lines, has been unusually favored. 
There must be some reason for this 
condition. Is it not logical to believe 
that it exists in the stimulation which 
has resulted from the planned activ- 
ities of the Nurserymen’s National 
Campaign? 

—Advtg. Bulletin, A. A. N. 
Campaign Headquarters 











Threatened 


Freight Rate Situation 

Secretarv Sizemore writes under date of 
August 24th: 

“In regard to the freight rate situation, 
desire to advise that last week we received 
« copy of the new Consolidated Classifica- 
tion No. 7 which contains the increases, and 
this classification is scheduled to go into 
eect on September 20th. 

“However, we are now preparing our 
petition to the. Commission and expect to 
have the increases on Nursery stock sus- 
pended if possible and, if successful, we 
then expect to follow it up with the Com- 
mission and have them cancelled altogether. 
Should the Commission refuse to grant our 
suspension we will then have to file a formal 
complaint and fight it out. In either case, 
it is a fight before the Commission but if 
we can get a suspension we will undoubt- 
edly be granted the usual six months. When 
a shipper secures a suspension then the 
railroad companies generally ask for a sus- 
pension to present their side of it. That 
means another six months before the rates 
could become effective.” 





PLANT PATENTS 











New plants to which patents have been 
granted since President Hoover signed the 
amendment to the Patent Act in May 1930 
are: 

No. 1—Everblooming, a climbing rose, “New 
Dawn,” to Somerset Rose Nurseries, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Aug. 18, 1931. 

No. 2—Red rose, “Senior,” to Frank Spanbauer, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13, 1931. 

No. %3—White, pink-tinted carnation, “Joan 
Marie,” to Florex Gardens, North Wales, Pa., Oct. 
20. 1931. 

No. 4—Young dewberry, thornless, to E. L. Pol- 
lard and J. E. Sherrill, Chino, Cal., Oct. 20, 1931. 

No. 5—Red rose, sport of Talisman, to Victor 
Groshens, Roslyn, Pa., Nov. 10, 1931. 

No. 6—Rose, pink hybrid tea, “Sweet Adeline,” 
Rapture x Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, to R. L. 
Catron to Joseph J. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind., Feb. 
16, 1932. 

No. 7—Peach, “Hal Berta,” J. H. Hale x un- 
known yellow variety of strong and vigorous char- 
acter, to James E. Markham to Stark Bros. Nur- 
series, Louisiana, Mo., Feb. 16, 1932. 

No. 8—Red rose, “Mary Hart,” to George B. 
Hart, Brighton, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1932. 

No. 9—Pink rose, “Afterglow,” to R. L. Catron 
to Joseph H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind., Feb. 23, 1932. 

No. 10—Climbing everblooming red _ rose, 
“Blaze,” te J. W. Kallay to Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y., Mch. 8, 1932. 

No. 11—Pinkish red rose, “Ambassador,” to C. 
W. Hijermind and Paul E. Weiss to Premier Rose 
Gardens, Maywood, Ill., Mch. 22, 1932. 

No. 12—Red plum to Mrs. Luther Burbank, to 
Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., Apr. 5, 1932. 

No. 13—Yellow Plum to Mrs. Luther Burbank, to 
Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., Apr. 5, 1932. 

No. 14—Carmine plum, to Mrs. Luther Burbank, 
to Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., Apr. 5, 
1932. 

No. 15-—Yellow peach, to Mrs. Luther Burbank, 
to Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., Apr. 5, 
1932. 

No. 16—Plum, to Mrs. Luther Burbank, to Stark 
Bres. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., May —, 1932. 

No. 17—Freesia, giant white, to William R. 
Elder, to Elder & Elder Nurseries, 
Ind., May 24, 1932. 

No. 18—Plum, to Mrs. Luther Burbank, to Stark 
Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., July 19, 1932. 

No. 19—Dahlia, to Harold L. Ickes, Hubbard 


Woods, Ill., July 19, 1932. 


Indianapolis, 


At the Tenth International Horticultural 
Congress at Paris, Mr. V. H. Taylor and 
Dr. M. J. Sirks, have resigned as president 
and secretary respectively of the Interna- 
tional Committee for Horticultural Con- 
gresses. In their place were nominated as 
president, Prof. D. Bois of Paris; as secre- 
tary, Dr. J. D. Ruys, De Rollepaal, of 
Dedemsvaart (Holland), to whom in future 
all correspondence re the above-mentioned 
committee can be addressed. 





“I have never seen a man fail in business 
because he knew too much about his busi- 
ness.” —Leo Conard, Stigler, Okla. 
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Nurseryman Discusses Merchandising Problems 


Salesmanship, Department Store Competition, Retail and Wholesale Business, Nur- 
sery Sales Yards—Pertinent Subjects D. B. Cole Tells Ohio Nurserymen 


plain statement of fact but one that 
A I believe is absolutely true is this— 

Nurserymen as a rule have been a 
group of good farmers and growers of sur- 
pluses, but have been mediocre salesmen 
and merchandisers. 

Of course, it is hard for even the super- 
salesman to make profitable and sizeable 
sales volume in these times but my claim is 
that the Nurseryman is a rotten salesman in 
any old time. Now is the time to lay 
firm foundations for the future, for there 
is going to be a future. Face the facts, 
study them, and lay a carefully made plan 
of merchandising to cover at least a decade. 

Do you prefer Wholesale or Retail busi- 
ness? I feel that we should make a clear 
cut choice here and at least major in one or 
the other. A jack of all trades is master 
of none. If wholesale is your selection then 
your merchandising problem is much 
simpler than if it were Retail. 

The old method of direct mail selling is 
still effectual and good but the finest suc- 
cess has been met when supplemented by 
powerful personal contact and every firm 
that has attained size and stability in the 
Wholesale business has used personal sales- 
manship to a large extent. 

Department Store Trade 

As to the various Wholesale outlets. You 
know that selling to other Nurserymen was 
a business—now it isn’t even bread and 
water. The smart Nurseryman who had the 
staple line of goods mainly turned quickly 
to a development of the department store 
trade. They were good pay and easy to 
pass off the brush onto. But Store Buyers 
are Smart Buyers and cannot be beaten for 
long. And, as aforesaid, the Nurseryman 
is a poor salesman and now is at the mercy 
of the Store Buyer. If you want to sell a 
store you must consign your goods. Isn’t 
that true? And of all consignment—Store 
Consignment of Nursery stock is an un- 
pardonable sin. Unethical, foolish, un- 
necessary, uncalled for. A road to the poor 
house for the Nurseryman and chosen 
willingly. 

Many Nurserymen have left this store 
trade alone ard endeavored to develop trade 
to municipalities, counties, states, parks, 
cemeteries, through landscape architects, 
etc. The Nurseryman with a long list of 
varieties has the advantage here. This 
business is not strictly wholesale but is 
wholesale or semi-wholesale as far as price 
is concerned. Possibly you have the per- 
suasive powers or the genius to build busi- 
ness along these lines. 

However, the so-called Landscape Gard- 
ener, the old Tree Dealer, and the Nursery- 
man, is out as far as wholesale business is 
concerned and I feel you must choose to 
develop one of the above named classes. 

Retail Merchandising 

Selling to the consumer—the most ne- 
glected phase of our business. Only a very 
few agency or catalogue houses have 
majored in the retail business. The depart- 
ment store has stolen a goodly portion of 
the retail business. Can you think of a 
more unfit method of handling and selling 
Nursery plants than through store chan- 
nels? But people look for value and they 
certainly get price at least from these 
stores. 

In every commodity you buy, a large per- 
centage of the price you pay represents the 
cost of merchandising that particular item. 
Production of Nursery stock has reached a 
high state of perfection, but up to now the 
purchaser has paid altogether too much “to 
be sold.” 

I believe that the Agency House has to 
receive six to seven times the cost for plants. 
Yet here is a business that until recently 
sold over half the volume of Nursery ma- 
terials in the United States. And still they 


have a great future in the small towns and 
open country. 

The Catalogue House has to receive about 
three times the cost for its plants. Here 
again is a business that is still thriving in 
the farm communities and small towns. 

But the Department Store has taken over 
the big cities. They only have to charge 
double, or even less than double their cost. 
The shirt you fellows buy during the de- 
pression for 50c costs the store about 25c 
to 30c. 

Hundreds of Nurserymen have cried and 
lamented over the fact that the store was 
stealing their trade, how unethical they 
were, etc., etc. I have no patience with such 
sour grapes. If those things are true it 
should be very simple to develop a selling 
scheme that will beat them. Don’t worry 
about other people’s methods. If they are 
wrong, they cannot exist, or at least will 
cut very little ice. If they are right, they 
will live and thrive and grow and prosper 
in the year 1934. 

Quality Stock Needed 

There is no doubt that the department 
store is disposing of mammoth quantities 
of common plants; much of this stock to a 
class of people who would not buy from a 
Nurseryman, but because of accessibility of 
the plants and attractive prices these cus- 
tomers are led to make a small purchase. 

At the best, I do not see how more than 
half of the plants sold through store chan- 
nels can live and give satisfaction to the 
customer. Being very interested in Retail 
Merchandising in the city of Cleveland I 
have made a regular study of the condition 
of stock in various stores, and I believe the 
above statement to be true. Yet they are 
improving their methods to some extent and 
the Nurseryman who is vitally interested in 
the department store business is, of course, 
working “toe and nail’’ to find more satis- 
factory ways of merchandising his product 
through stores. Without giving proper sat- 
isfaction this type of business cannot live 
or at least cannot thrive. With all of this in 
mind the Nurseryman has gone to great 
length to improve the quality and freshness 
of the plant. Varied schemes of waxing 
tops and different types of wraps have been 
introduced, and there is no doubt that con- 
siderable progress has been made. Yet, 
from personal observation, I believe that 
even in the spring of 1932 not over half of 
the plants sold through department store 
channels could possibly live and give satis- 
faction for the customer. 

In some instances the store had a man- 
ager in the department who really knew 
live Nursery stock from dead stock, and 
this man insisted that dead plants be thrown 
away and destroyed, instead of being sold 
to the customers. In most cases this was 
no loss to the store as such stock was in- 
variably on consignment. 

The Special Peat Pack in a lithographed 
carton was supposed to be the salvation of 
this type of business. However, the cost 
of preparation of such a pack was so heavy 
that the individual plants had to be sold at 
prices ranging from 50c to $1.00 each. 
The average store customer is not the high- 
class buyer that the majority of good Nur- 
serymen and landscape men get. This store 
customer had been accustomed to purchas- 
ing store plants at prices from 19c to 25c. 
It is my belief that the price was rather pro- 
hibitive and that these high price packs were 
not successful but a rather novel and new 
idea that should be attended with greater 
success the first year than ever after. 

I do not believe that this “Special Pack” 
is a solution of the store business as the 
store usually wants quantity sales, and 
quantity sales cannot be had in a store with 
such a high priced item. However, from a 
standpoint of supplying the customer good 
live, fresh, Nursery plants this pack is quite 
successful; and I, for one, hope that it is 
continued as there is surely no damage con- 
nected with its sale; rather it tends to raise 
the price level of Nursery plants. From my 
observations it seemed that a good majority 


of the roses in this “Pack’ held up in good 
fresh condition for about four weeks in the 
store, whereas the usual “cheap _ root- 
wrapped rose,” even when the top was 
waxed, would hold up only about ten days 
to two weeks. 

It certainly seems that for a satisfactory 
continuance of the department store busi- 
ness better methods must be employed. 

Here is a little personal experience that 
our firm had with store handling. We de- 
cided to go into the Higbee Company of 
Cleveland, one of the most beautiful new 
stores in existence, and allow our name to 
be used in the advertising and with the 
Nursery stock—under express condition 
that we handle the whole show. We sup- 
plied a manager who knew his plants from 
A to Z and was on the floor at all times. 
Being only a few miles from Cleveland we 
were able to replenish the stock on hand 
quite often and we endeavored to keep a 
supply on hand to last only a few days so 
that at all times we would be selling per- 
fectly fresh plants. 

From a volume standpoint this sale was 
quite satisfactory. 

From the standpoint of profits to us and 
of satisfaction to us and our customers it 
was not at all satisfactory. 

As fast as a plant showed signs of with- 
ering and drying up at the store we des- 
troyed it and, believe me, those destroyed 
plants upon which we had put the work of 
individual labelling, tying and wrapping, 
ran into the thousands during the season. 
It was very heartbreaking. 

We feel that better methods will have to 
be developed if the store business is to stand 
and be the leading method of merchandis- 
ing our product to that particular class of 
trade. 

(To be continued next issue) 


Garden Conscious City Folks 

The 1932 New York Herald-Tribune Gar- 
den Contest entries are now being judged 
and awards are to be listed Sept. 18th. A 
mounting interest in the growing of flow- 
ers has created the most spirited compe- 
tition in the history of such events in the 
metropolitan area, the sponsors say. There 
are over 6000 entries in this year’s contest. 

“The improvement in entries this year is 
marked,” asserted one of the grand judges, 
Leonard Barron, horticultural editor of 
“American Homes” and “Country Life.” 

It is stated that the carrying on the con- 
test has resulted in a marked beautification 
of New York City and its environs. The 
judges tell of the marvelous results that 
have been achieved by contest entrants. 
They mention seeing wistaria plants climb- 
ing four stories high on a property in West 
185th Street; of a roof garden eight stories 
above the street where forty-two varieties 
of flowers are flourishing; of a penthouse 
where fifty varieties of perennials are thriv- 
ing in a unique arrangement. 

Mr. Le Piniec, president New Jersey As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, discovered in 
Queens borough in the rear of an apart- 
ment in an unusually congested street one 
of the most charming small gardens that 
could be erected—the result of efforts of 
two colored boys who showed an amazing 
knowledge of flowers. 

Several Nursery firms are represented 
among the 32 judges of the contest. 


Gladiolus Show—More than 200 classes 
of gladioli, dahlias and seedlings in a gor- 
geous display of color and artistic arrange- 
ment featured the fifth annual convention 
and exhibition of the New York State Glad- 
iolus Society at the Hotel Sagamore, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., last month. A new perennial 
blue aster, a Swiss novelty, Aster Frikarti, 
was introduced at the show by Glen Broth- 
ers Nursery. This aster, a hybrid, single 
flower, blooms unceasingly from June or 
early July until freezing weather sets in; 
the flowers have wonderful keeping varie- 
ties. This plant will not produce from seed, 
it - stated, but from divisions or cuttings 
only. 
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Founder of American Nursery 
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T HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 
America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 


“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”",-—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 

“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.’”—Time Magazine. 








Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”-—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 








“A paper ne gives the best value for 
the money to the reader will give the best 
value to the advertiser as well. I don’t 
think there is any argument about the 
soundness of this view.”—H. Dumont, Chi- 
cago, Ill, in Printers’ Ink. 

















Che Mirror of the Trade 





MAJORING IN ONE VARIETY 


A pertinent remark made by D. B. Cole, 
Painesville, Ohio, before one of the sec- 
tional summer meetings of his state asso- 
ciation, keeps recurring to mind. It is this: 

“Many Nurserymen are trying to be 
in every type of wholesale business and 
every type of retail business, and con- 
sequently cannot do justice to any one 
phase. I am firmly of the opinion that 
most any one phase of either the whole- 
sale or retail has enough future in it to 
be the whole business of most any Nur- 
seryman. If you major in one phase 
there is little doubt but that you can 
learn the ins and outs of that type of 
business to a near perfection, and that 
you would have a much better chance of 
success than if you are a jack of all 
trades.” 

We believe there is more than one grain 


of truth in what Mr. Cole says, especially in 
these days when there are so many Nur- 
serymen, retailers as well as wholesalers, 
growing a general line of Nursery stock. 

Make a specialty of some certain variety, 
or make a practice of offering novelties in 
the plant line, or become known for some 
other special feature—play up such spe- 
cialty, advertise it, grow it better than any- 
one else—so that when that certain variety 
is named, the plant name will be synon- 
omus with your company’s name. As, for 
instance, when you think of evergreens you 
think of the D. Hill Nursery; when water 
lilies and aquatics are mentioned, Bus 
kirk’s Independence Nurseries come _ to 
mind; as also pecan trees and Simpson Nur- 
sery Company; pachysandra and Barclay’s 
Nursery; perennials and Wayside Gar- 
dens; cherry trees and Vincennes Nurser- 
ies; etc. etc. We could name many others. 

Along this same line, a Wichita, Kan., 
Nurseryman advises: “Each week select an 
ornamental shrub, a perennial, a bulb, and 
give a description and methods of propa- 
gating each. Too many are raising the 
same things now. Perhaps someone may 
be influenced to change and thus widen 
the horticultural field.” 

To be recognized as the headquarters for 
some certain plant, or a variety thereof— 
to have your fellow Nurserymen coming 
to you for your specialty, and you going 
te them for their specialty—in the words 
of D. B. Cole “majoring in one phase’”’— 
this might go a long way towards solving 
many of the present day problems of the 
Nursery industry. 

We believe, as Mr. Cole does, that therein 
is presented a “much better chance of suc- 
cess”’ for the individual Nursery concern. 


OPPOSE GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The Nursery business is only one of sev- 
eral businesses which are crying against 
government competition. The latest com- 
plaint along this line is noted in the “Traf- 
fic World’”’ and has to do with the govern- 
ment barge service. Says the Traffic World: 
“Shippers who use the government barge 
service have an unfair advantage over ship- 
pers who cannot use it, and this advantage 
is at the expense of the taxpayers, who are 
paying for artificial competition with the 
railroads and private waterway service. 

“There is little investigation needed— 
only official pronouncement as to the facts 
and an application of the proper cure— 
which is for the government to get out and 
stay out of this and all other business in 
which private capital is invested and has the 
right to protection from competition by the 
government.” 


Charles H. Darrow, Geneva, N. Y., for a 
number of years a New York State Nursery 
inspector, died July 28th. 


SOUND BUSINESS PROCEDURE 


A prominent Nurseryman who attended 
the A. A. N. Chicago convention writes us 
that he feels that the convention was well 
worthwhile—the sessions very interesting 
and the program one of the best the associa- 
tion had ever put out. Says this trade 
leader: “As to the immediate future in the 
Nursery trade, the Nurserymen who are on 
their toes, watching every item of expense, 
practicing thrift and economy, not niggardly 
economy but TRUE economy, will come 
through this next year or two all right.” 

So many concerns, instead of planning 
the future with reason, calmness and good 
sense, get panicky and endeavor hurriedly 
to cut down the expense account; the re- 
sult oftentimes is “false economy.” 

In this world of ours, one cannot stand 
still. If one does not progress, one goes 
backward, for the world keeps on going 
around. To cut off all connections with 
others in the same trade is disastrous to 
anyone in business, regardless of the trade 
he is in. To give up association ties, and 
the subsequent meetings with fellow mem- 
bers, the discussion of pertinent and timely 
topics and the aiding in decision of action 
thereon; to give up the reading of the 
trade journals and thus the keeping in 
touch with what is going on in one’s busi- 
ness, is much the same as crawling into a 
shell and letting the rest of the world go by. 

Business is slower, without a doubt. But 
such business as is available is going to 
those who go after it aggressively. Busi- 
ness never comes back until enough folks 
go out after it and bring it back! 


“BUSINESS AHEAD!” 

The following review from McGraw-Hill 
which appeared in the August issue of the 
Kablegram, looks as if there was business 
in plenty of places: 

Cadillac-La Salle ~~ is approximately 
the same as the peak months of 1929. 

Indiana State Highway Department is 
spending $24,000,000 in 1932. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will spend 
five and one-half millions for road improve- 
ments alone. 

Chrysler Corporation will build a two and 
one-half million assembly plant in Los 
Angeles. 

The Milwaukee payroll of Seamon’s Body 
has increased from 1700 to 3200 workers. 

The Dairymen’s League of New York 
state has placed the largest single order for 
dairy equipment in the history of the busi- 
ness. 

The National Enameling and Stamping 
Company is running one of its plants on a 
24-hour schedule. 

Cus operators are placing orders for 3500 
new busses. 

One of the mining companies is starting 
the construction of a $400,000 mill at 
Joplin. 

The Lincoln payroll is now higher than 
it has been at any time since 1928. 

American Can Company has placed an 
order for $35,000,000 worth of tin plate. 

The New York City subway has ordered 
$2,317,800 worth of equipment from Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. 

Radio City is buying 20,000 radiators 
from the American Radiator Company. 

The net income of the Atlantic and 
Pacific is running $350,000,000 ahead of 
1929. 

American T. & T. will spend $330,000,- 
000 for new construction. 

W. T. Grant will open 30 new stores. 

International Business Machine increased 
first-quarter profits to $1,894,000. 





In the words of Nurseryman Lee McClain 
of Knoxville, Tenn., we too wonder if one 
wouldn’t find at least 50% of “hard times” 
imaginery instead of real, if business were 
gone after in the right spirit. 


A salesman should never assume a com- 
bative attitude in an argument. His man- 
mer may be more offensive than anything 
he says. To inquire, rather than to ask, 
is good finesse. 
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“Plant Conscious” Public Sees Need for Nursery Stock 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

We do not believe that the Nursery busi- 
ness is any worse off than other lines of 
business, with a possible few exceptions. 
The worst thing, in our opinion, that the 
Nurseryman has to contend with is the fact 
that his product is one of the soil and pro- 
duction cannot be stopped over night and 
all expenses cut off. Growing stock must 
be taken care of in order to have it in con- 
dition for sale when better times return, 
and it takes money to do that. Trees can- 
not be produced over night and if we let 
our plantings diminish now, there is going 
to be a time when Nursery products will be 
in great demand again. 

This is our silver lining right now and 
we only hope that we are right. Those Nur- 
serymen who can continue through this 
spell and not reduce their plantings too 
much are in good condition to have a won- 
derful business when times get better, which 
they surely will. 

Nursery products are not as much of a 
luxury as they used to be and we think the 
people of the United States are becoming 
more “plant conscious” and that it is being 
taken more for granted that a new home 
must be planted and old planting kept up. 

We try not to be too pessimistic but 
worry along thinking of the better condi- 
tions that are bound to come. 

A. McGill & Son 

Fairview, Ore. 








Originating New Varieties 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

For many years while growing apples I 
have wanted to get a Newtown apple with 
a red cheek. I grew numerous seedlings of 
Newtown and brought several into bear- 
ing but failed to get anything satisfactory. 
Noting the fact that the Delicious was at 
least partly self-sterile I thought that it 
might cross with the Newtown and perhaps 
produce a seedling such as I desired. 

Having a Delicious tree growing in a 
block of Newtowns, I saved and planted 
seed from this tree. Out of several hun- 
dred of these seedlings I selected five that 
looked promising and planted them in my 
orchard. Two of these soon developed the 
usual thorns characteristic of seedlings and 
were grafted to other varieties. Three have 
borne fruit. One I call the Newtown Deli- 
cious. It has the shape of the Newtown, 
the five points at the calyx, and the color 
of Delicious. Flavor much like Newtown 
but has an added richness from the Deli- 
cious. The red color is not solid but slightly 
striped and lighter on the shaded side. 

Another one I call Easter Delicious; it 
has the shape and almost the flavor of De- 
licious buat the color of Newtown. Both 
varieties are long keepers, being in good 
condition as late as March under ordinary 
storage conditions. 

The third variety is small, hard, and of 
no value. 

I have applied for a patent on the New- 
town Delicious, which is still pending. 

E. P. WRAY 
White Salmon, Wash. 


All rose bushes imported into Ventura 
County, Cal., must be fumigated to prevent 
introduction of red scale. 

More than 1,000,000 shade trees grown 
in the state Nursery at Davis, Cal., have 
been planted along state highways in the 
past ten years. 














The Cash and Carry Business 

There is a lot to be said in favor 
of the cash and carry business. It can 
be set away below what has to be 
asked for the credit business with its 
consequent service and guarantee. 
The buyer owns the stock he buys at 
once; he is willing to take the respon- 
sibility of its care. He is the cus- 
tomer who will call you next summer 
to tell you how well pleased he is 
with his plants. 

The cash and carry business keeps 
the bell ringing in the cash register. 
Fresh stock flows in and out of the 
sales yard. It is good, clean business. 
—N. D. Woods, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Newtown Delicious Apple 


“SJ 
Js 


Business Divided Into Two Units 


The Sherman Nursery Company, Charles 
City, Iowa, desiring to correct inaccurate 
and misleading statements as to the status 
of their firm which have appeared in col- 
umns of the trade press recently, write to 
the following effect: 

The Sherman Nursery Company, incor- 
porated in 1888, operated both a Nursery 
and a large dairy farm. (An article on this 
excellent dairy farm and its champion 
herds appeared some years ago in the col- 
umns of this journal.) On April Ist of this 
vear these two activities were separated— 
E. M. Sherman assuming ownership and 
management of the dairy farm; and J. F. 
Christiansen, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Company, appointed to 
head the Nursery business; W. B. Johnson 
as vice-president; C. C. Smith continuing as 
secretary-treasurer. No changes have been 
made in the force of superintendents, fore- 
men, propagators or office workers, many 
of whom have been connected with the com- 
pany for 20 years and more. 

While the company acknowledges that, 
along with many other concerns through- 
out the country, it is not at present enjoy- 
ing large profits, it wishes at the same time 
to correct any false impression that it is 
in financial difficulty or unable to meet ob- 
ligations. As a matter of fact, it is being 
operated in line with its former standards 
in the confident hope and belief that the 
depression is fading out of the picture and 
that, with the return of better times, Nur- 
series throughout the country will find 
themselves doing a bigger volume of busi- 
ness than they have experienced for a good 
many years. 


Preferable To Nurserymen 


What is believed to be the largest single 
shipment of trees ever ordered in the coun- 
try was forwarded, late in April, by the 
Western Maine Forest Nursery of Fryeburg, 
Me., to the state of Wisconsin, by Railway 
Express service, says the Express Messen- 
ger, New York City. 

T. Clifford Eastman, proprietor of the 
Maine Nursery, had obtained the order by 
long distance telephone and it comprised 
some 500,000 two-year-old red pine seedlings. 

It took a crew of 25 men ten days to dig 
them up and prepare them for shipment 
The young trees were packed in crates lined 
with waterproof paper, with the roots 
wrapped in wet moss. 

The State Forestry department of Wiscon- 
sin plans to transplant the seedlings at state 
Nurseries and after being cared for there 
two years, they will be planted in forest 
areas. 








FOUR YEAR SUMMARY OF CAMPAIGN INVESTMENT 


Annual 
Expenditure 


1929 
$165,755.84 


1930 
$170,542.22 


1931 
$153,588.48 


*1932 
$ 72,056.00 


**Total for 4 years 
$561,942.54 


*For Spring Season only. 


Value of Publicity, Advertising Received 
and Money Spent for Local Prizes 
1929 
NN ECC $ 70,520.37 
Newspapers .......... 527,594.00 
Cs us + ohare se oe 8% 100,000.00 
$ 698,114.37 
1930 
DE i. a cue tae as $ 105,536.56 
Newspapers .......... 722,832.00 
Wet cs natedeeteres 122,000.00 
$ 950,368.56 
1931 ’ 
DEED dice cve vests $ 75,086.57 
Newspapers .......... 943,636.00 
DF cig Wa'e « d o0 We 3% 128,000.00 
RY et'ce Cause few one 15,000.00 
$1,161,722.57 
1932 
RINE 8. Vis oe wo BS $ 25,938.85 
Newspapers .......... 1,003,939.00 
| RES ap ee 133,000.00 
8 SP era 16,740.00 
$1,179,617.85 
Total for 4 years 
$3,989,823.35 
**Less amount returnable. 
—Advg. Bulletin, A. A. N. Campaign Headquarters. 
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National Shade Tree Conference--Eighth Annual 


Many Addresses and Topics of Discussion of This Growing Organization of Interest 
to Nurserymen—New Arborists Society Formed 


HE eighth annual meeting of the Na- 

l tional Shade Tree Conference, an or- 

ganization for the purpose of stimu- 

lating greater interest in the study of shade 

tree problems, was held in Rochester, N. Y. 
August 25-27th. 

The first shade tree conference, held in 
Stamford, Conn., in 1924, was not a na- 
tional affair, but convened at the invitation 
of the Connecticut Tree Protection Exam- 
ining Board. It included entomologists, bot- 
anists, foresters and practical tree men 
who were called together to discuss shade 
tree problems and their possible solution. 
The result was so satisfactory that subse- 
quent annual conferences have been held, 
the Connecticut Shade Tree Conference 
growing into a National Shade Tree Con- 
ference which is apparently filling a real 
need of the commercial tree workers. It 
brings together the leaders in that line, the 
munipical and state officials concerned with 
shade tree work, and the men in scientific 
lines who can be most helpful in solving 
shade tree problems. Nurserymen should 
find much of interest in the wide variety of 
tree problems that are discussed at meet- 
ings of this organization. 

Dr. L. D. Cox, who is landscape architect 
to the Central New York Park Commission 
and who addressed the Conference on “De- 
sign in Street Tree Planting”, is keenly in- 
terested in improving the planting of trees 
along country roadsides and beautifying 
the highway landscape. Said Dr. Cox: 
“Until we get some worthwhile efforts at 
good design in our street and highway tree 
planting, we will not get the American peo- 
ple to realize that the art is a serious one, 
and worthy of adequate moral and financial 
support. Dr. Cox after outlining eight sug- 
gested schemes for more effectively plant- 
ing trees along city streets, said: “Although 
the planting problem of the city street is 
our major consideration, one of the most 
crying needs in tree planting design at the 
present time is with respect to our coun- 
try highways, the great state and federal 
thoroughfares.” 

The highlight of the second day’s meet- 
ing was the formation of a new society—to 
be known as the American Society of Ar- 
borists—the purpose of which is to band to- 
gether a professional body which will stim- 
ulate interest in trees, promote effective 
means for the protection of tree life, and 
bring about a spirit of cooperation among 
those engaged in the care of shade and or- 
namental trees. There are eighteen mem- 
bers in this new association, with Charles F. 
Irish of Cleveland elected president; O. W. 
Spicer, Stamford, Conn., vice-president; 
and Norman Armstrong, White Plains, N. 
Y., secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. E. P. Felt addressed the Conference 
on the “Shade Tree Insects of 1932.” In 
the long list of insects named, Dr. Felt said 
the four most dangerous were the elm leaf 
beetle, the willow leaf beetle, the Japanese 
beetle and the larch case bearer. Spraying 
with dormant oil, or early spraying with ar- 
senate of lead just as the needles are com- 
ing out, say at half their length, gives ef- 
fective control of this insect, according to 
Dr. Felt. The only effective method of con- 
trolling the black vine weevil is by poison- 
ing the soil, using the commercial prepara- 
tion “Go-West” at the rate of 75 pounds to 
the acre, though it ‘s probable that rela- 
tively much smaller amounts placed near 
the base of the plants would give equally 
effective results. This is eaten z the wee- 
vils and kills them. Spraying the foliage 
with arsenate of lead is more or less effec- 
tive when the infestation is not too ser- 
ious. 

The Connecticut Experiment Station at 
Stamford has printed a bulletin on the con- 





trol of the pine shoot moth, which is sent 
gratis to interested inquiries. 

Prof. H. Findlay of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, a landscape architect, 
speaking on the subject “Shade Tree Prob- 
lems that Confront the Landscape Archi- 
tect”, remarked that he has practically 
stopped asking Nurserymen to move trees 
because of their lack of care of the tree 
roots which are allowed to wave around in 
the air and dry out. He says he finds tree 
experts much more careful in this respect. 
Nurserymen, take notice of Dr. Findlay’s 
complaint. 

He also believes that both Nurserymen 
and tree experts should do more to edu- 
cate the public in the care of trees and 
plants. Says Dr. Findlay: “The people of 
this country are not trained to care for 
trees. Give the public intelligent talks, 
eliminate personalities in the entire matter, 
vive them straight-forward information on 
the care of their trees. Encourage the pub- 
lic to seek expert advice not only on how 
to plant trees, but on how to feed them, to 
spray them, to move them. Encourage 
towns to turn over the care of public trees 
and parks to reliable men, experienced in 
the care and preservation of trees and 
plants.” 

Prof. James A. Neilson, Mich. State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich., gave an address 
on “Wax Treatment” which subject was 
more or less new and which was consequent- 
ly received with much interest and close at- 
tention. Prof. Neilson has promised an ar- 
ticle on the latest developments along this 
line for an early issue of the American 
Nurseryman. Of the many instances listed 
by Prof. Neilson to prove the efficacy of the 
wax treatment to conseyve vitality and to 
prevent desiccation was the case of one Nur- 
sery concern which dipped 10,000 rose 
plants in a wax solution, with a saving to 
the concern figured at $1000. A solution 
between 160-165° F. was considered best, 
though Prof. Neilson said a temperature of 
190° was not injurious to most plants. 

Other addresses included: “Relation of 
Scientific Research to the Shade Tree Pro- 
fession,” D. S. Welch; “An Outline of the 
History of Arboriculture,” C. F. Irish; 
“Tree Insurance,” E. P. Felt; “Major Fun- 
gous Epidemics,” Haven Metcalf; “The In- 
crement Borer in Diagnosis,” H. Vaughn- 
Eames; “Plants Which Will Grow in the 
Shade,” D. Wyman; “Spraying for Leaf 
Diseases of Shade Trees,” W. H. Rankin; 
“The Relation of Gypsy Moth Control to the 








SARAH BERNHARDT PEONY 
And Miss Lena Happ, Belleville, Ill. 
This peony is one of the special offerings 
of Dintelman’s Nursery, Belleville, Ill. 


Shade Tree Problem,” A. F. Burgess; 
“Spruce Gall Aphis,’ F. L. Gambrell; “Notes 
on Municipal Arboriculture,” F. S. Eaton. 

J. S. House of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Conference; Rush P. 
Marshall, U. S. D. A., New Haven, Conn., 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 160 
members who attended the Conference were 
taken on several bus tours of Rochester and 
surrounding territory and visited local Nur- 


~ series and city and county parks. 


What About Our Highways? 


An interesting article in the June 18th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post is the 
one on “Obscenic Scenery” by Struthers 
Burt. We wonder how many of our readers 
saw it. Mr. Burt says a highway is not 
merely an artery of travel; it is a good deal 
more. Highways are business assets. 
“What are we going to do with them?” 
asks Mr. Burt. 

“In the days of the Romans and the 
Incas,” says Mr. Burt, “in the days, that is, 
of early highway knowledge, subsequently 
lost—the builders of highways, having made 
them speedy and safe, began to decorate 
them and beautify them. Naturally, and 
for two excellent reasons. 

“If you permit a man to travel speedily 
and safely, then you have released his mind 
for other considerations—one of which is 
his surroundings. The average motorist to- 
day accepts a good roadbed and takes it as 
a matter of course. Now he demands some- 
thing more. He wishes a beautiful and in- 
teresting road as well. 

“Every state should have a highway land- 
scape gardener and a highway architect. 
Not only should gasoline station, hot-dog 
stands, road camps and outdoor advertising 
be segregated but, within these zones, they 
should be carefully supervised so that the 
total effect is sane, not insane; decent, not 
indecent; pleasing and not infuriating. 
There is not the slightest reason why gaso- 
line stations, hot-dog stands or road camps 
should not beautify our highways instead of, 
as now, making them hideous. It costs 
little or no more to build a beautiful and 
appropriate building than it does to build 
an ugly one. It costs very little to plant 
and keep neat any building. 

“Napoleon built beautiful highways in 
France and planted them for the practical 
purpose of shading his troops while they 
were on the march. Today the planted 
highways of France are one of the greatest 
tourist assets that France possesses. 

“We are becoming a great tourist nation. 
Perhaps after a while, if we use any sense, 
we can even lure foreigners here to visit 
us for pleasure—something which few of 
them now do. But before we get to be a 
real tourist nation we shall have to become 
tourist-conscious, and the biggest part of 
being tourist-conscious is to realize that 
beauty, interest, historical or otherwise, and 
intelligence pay. Furthermore, communica- 
tion is now so rapid that a man can be in 
business in New York and commute by 
train, or automobile, or airplane to the 
Carolinas. Think what communication will 
be in a few years. Add to this the fact that 
businesses are seeking less congested dis- 
tricts and so are families by the millions, 
and you will see that there is not a town, 
however remote, that may not profit a 
hundred-fold by using a little foresight in 
making the highways more useful and 
greater business assets by making them 
more beautiful.” 


Eastern Nurserymen Meet 


The summer meeting of the Eastern Nur- 
serymen’s Association was held August 
30th at LaBar’s Rhododendron Nursery, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

One of the important matters discussed 
was the matter of Nursery quarantines. 
we features included a clam 
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FALL -- 1932 


CHERRY—1 and 2 year 





Bush Honeysuckle, Forsythia 


PEONIES—100,000 best varieties 
ARBOR VITAE PYR.—Up to 8 feet 
MUGHO PINE—Up to 2% feet 


Established 1875 
LARGEST NURSERY IN 


CAR LOTS 


SHRUBS—Especially Spirea Vanhoutte, Barberry, | 


ELMS—Thousands of them, American, Vase and Mo- 
line. Finest that grow, up to 3 inches. 

SOFT MAPLE-—Large quantity, up to 4 inches. 

NORWAY MAPLE—Up to 2% inches 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Sheared, none better, up to 4 ft. 
PFITZER JUNIPER—Bushy, well filled, up to 4 feet 


A general line of other items in lesser quantities. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc., Bridgeport, Indiana | 


OR LESS 








INDIANA 
































including the new 
Fredonia, Ontario and 


GRAPES 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 








FREDONIA GROWN | 


Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


A complete stock in all the standard varieties | Ready for September Shipment 


SEND YOUR WANT LIST FOR QUOTATIONS 
FOSTER NURSERY CO. Inc. 


Office and storage one block off Route 20 


Portland 





Send us your list of Wants. 
Complete assortment of varieties of 
Quality Stock. 


Quick Service on All Orders 





Complete list of Evergreens, Holland 
Bulbs and Perennials 


Iris, Peonies and Phlox. 
Order Now! 


[ “PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


Lowest Prices in Years! 


including 


Be Ready for Your Customers! 








—— 

















The Storrs & Harrison Company 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














Excessive Freight Rates Very Serious Problem 


President Stephens Tells Southern Nurserymen at Chattanooga Convention 


The annual meeting of the Southern Nur- 
serymen’s Association was held August 24- 
25th at Chattanooga, Tenn. President C. R. 
Stephens, Glen Saint Mary, Fla., in his ad- 
dress declared that “except for excessive 
freight rates which the Nurserymen have 
to combat, the Nursery industry appears to 
be in as good or better condition than most 
other businesses. 

“Tt is true,” he continued, “that we have 
gone through trying times, but a compar- 
ison shows that other lines of business have 
been no less affected. The quality of our 
products has been maintained, and we have 
all gained some valuable experience, which 
should go a long way toward eventually 
stabilizing the Nursery industry.” 

Discussing freight rates, he stated: “Aside 
from surplus, I believe the most serious 
problem which confronts us is the excessive 
cost of transportation on balled and bur- 
lapped stock. The rates now in effect, and 
the changes proposed, are out of line with 
the market price of our products and more 
than the industry can bear. It has already 
destroyed a goodly share of distant markets, 
and we may expect to see our sales continue 
to dwindle until we wake up to discover we 
have nothing left but local trade. 

“To realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion we need only draw a comparison be- 
tween relative costs of transportation today 
and what it was when rates were first es- 
tablished. A plant then would ordinarily 
have been dug bare-rooted, and the freight 
in most cases would not have exceeded 10 
per cent. Today the same plant would 
necessarily be handled balled and burlapped, 
carrving a ball of dirt several times its own 
weight, and the freight is quite often 50 to 
75 per cent of the price of the plant.” 

Mr. Stephens declared such marked dif- 
ferences of delivered costs benefit neither 
the buyer nor the seller, but are distinctly 
detrimental to both, and too often become 





the only factor which prohibits the transac- 
tion. He declared Nurserymen cannot ab- 
sorb these charges at present market prices. 

An address on Advertising by R. E. Bur- 
son, Richmond, Va., and an address by W. 
L. Monroe, Atlanta, Ga., on ““Modern Land- 
scape Art the Best Salesman for Nursery- 
men” were features of the two-day program. 

Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va., was elected 
president, (only the week previous Mr. Wood 
was elected to the presidency of the Vir- 
ginia Nurserymen’s Association); L. M. 
(Deacon) Jones, Norfolk, Va., vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Daniels, Charlotte, N. C., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer; Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington, Ky., elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee. The 1933 convention 
of the association will be held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Russell N. Barnes has been appointed new 
manager of the Foxboro and Sharon 
branches of the Dedham Nurseries, Inc., of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Barnes, a graduate of 
Amherst college, has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the Barnes Nuresries at Walling- 
ford, Conn., as well as much landscape gar- 
dening experience in other lines. 

Catalogues received: Kunderd’s Peony 
and Iris catalogue, Goshen, Ind.; Harmel 
Peony Co’s twenty-first annual, Berlin, Md.; 
James Dekker & Co., Bulbgrowers and Ex- 
perters, Hillegegom. Holland; Bobbink & At- 
kins, Rutherford, N. J., reduced price list 
en forcing and decorative plants for fall de- 
livery. _—_——_— 

Organization of the South Carolina 
Florists’ and Nurserymen’s Association was 
effected Aug. 8-9 at a called meeting held 
at the 's’e of Palms, Charleston, S.C. Wil- 
liam DeLoach, Columbia, has been named 
secretary. The association will meet in 
Greenville next year. 


Wide Markets To Tap 


The American Nurserymen's survey shows 
that 58 per cent of total sales of Nursery 
stock is made through salesmen. Indeed, 
this industry seems to have been created 
specially for direct selling. The small home 
owner, who provides the bulk of the busi- 
ness, is scarcely ever able to afford the 
services of a professional landscape archi- 
tect; he is unanimously impelled to do some- 
thing about dressing up his grounds with 
shrubs and trees; and he is dependent on 
the direct salesman to come along and sell 
him what he ought to have. 

Then, too, the Nursery industry is an 
enormous one, and one that has only com- 
menced to grow. Over $200,000,000 invested 
by the various Nurseries in the country sup- 
plying stock for $80,000,000 worth of sales 
annually—and that isn’t scratching the sur- 
face! There is an estimated potential mar- 
ket of a billion and a quarter dollars! 

The market for Nursery stock you see, is 
as wide as the country. Every one is a pros- 
pect who owns a home or a plot of ground. 
A front lawn that can’t be beautified by a 
few flowers and shrubs is pretty small; a 
back yard that can’t be turned into a source 
of income as well as a place of charm with 
@ fruit tree or two, is pretty constricted. 

In the heart of the city there are hun- 
dreds of apartment buildings with courts 
and shallow strips of front lawn that cry 
out for evergreens. 

There are public school grounds and 
church lawns to be decorated. The big cor- 
porations are coming more and more to see 
the investment returns of landscaping— 
when the practical Standard Oil Company 
tegins to spend money on heautifying their 
filling staticns it’s a commentary on the 
cash value of investing in flowers and 
shrubs.—Opportunity, Chicago. 
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Forest Tree Seed Industry of Central France 


Interesting Report on Trends in Present Day Production of Nursery Stock in France 


—Stresses Importance of Supplying Quality Stock 
By M. Versepuy, Chevalier du Merite Agricole, Manager of “Les Establishments Versepuy”, LePuy, France 


duration has made me very cautious 

concerning “Novelties” launched 
from time to time, with the help of pub- 
licity, by certain European houses. 

In sylviculture, one important factor 
must be reckoned with, to wit, time; and if 
it must impress upon the forester the neces- 
sity for prudence, yet it can but favor the 
dealings of certain unscrupulous growers, 
or growers at least who take into account 
only the lucrative sale of a new product. 

From Central Europe there came to light 
in this connection the hard experiences of 
the Pinus Rigida, the Wellingtonia, the 
Banksiana, the Picea Omorica and the 
Pinus Peuke. Such memories should curb 
the momentary craze for such species. This 
does not signify, far from it, that one 
should take no interest in novelties. We 
must simply study them before singing 
their praises. 

My father was the first man in France to 
think of creating a factory specializing in 
the treating of seeds of trees and shrubs. 
He built it in the mountainous district of 
Central France, at a high altitude. Since 
then the factory has grown; seed collecting 
services have been created in order to ob- 
tain seed-bearers from altitudes varying 
from 2,500 to 4,500 feet. Collections of 
seeds so made upon sound subjects offer the 
maximum of safety, and now we may say 
that, generally speaking, all species are 
treated in the factory in large quantities 
ranging from a fw dozen tons to several 
hundreds of tons. 

Besides the tests in the seed-tester ( Bus- 
sard proceedings) made during the selec- 
tion of the seeds, all the seeds are sub- 
jected to the germinal examination of the 
Federal International Station of Zurich or 
of the National Station of Paris, and sub- 
mitted to the control of the Phytopathologi- 
cal services of the French Government. Two 
fields of experiment have been created: 
one at an altitude of 1650 feet, the other 
at 4,500, which enables us to follow the 
comparative growth of the saplings up to a 
certain age. 

Among the worthiest species one may 
quote: 

Species of fruit-trees—Prunus avium 
sylvestris, Prunus mahaleb, Amygdalus per- 
sica montana (small stones of mountain 
vine peaches), Corylus avellana sylvestris, 
Castanea vesca, Pirus and Malus communis, 
Mirabelle plums, and greengages. We must 
make special mention of the stones of 
mountain vine peaches in the district of 
Haute Auvergne. The world-wide fame of 
Auvergne fruits is well enough known. 
The kernels of this species give extremely 
vigorous saplings which are excellently fit- 
ted for grafting. Besides this variety, we 
must also mention the stones of peaches 
with blood red pulp (persica sanguinea), 
the fruit from which is particularly lus- 
cious and greatly sought after by connois- 
seurs. 

Resinous species—Abies nordmanniana, 


' N experience of nearly fifty years’ 





pectinata, grandis, Cupressus lambertiana 
et sampervirens, a few Juniperus, Picea ex- 
celsa, Pinus excelsa, maritima (pinaster), 
nigra austriaca, sylvestris, rigaensis, Taxus 
baccata, Thuya Lobbi and occidentalis. 

Later on I shall return to the various 
sorts of Laricio. 

Folious trees—Acer monspessulanum, 
platanoides and pseudo-platanus, Cornus 
mascula, Fagus sylvatica, Fraxinus excel- 
sior, all the Quercus, Robinia pseudo acacia, 
Platanus, Sorbus, Tilia europeus. 

Ornamental Species of trees—Ampelop- 
sis Veitchii and quinquefolia, Azalea mix- 
tae, Celtis, Crataegus monogyna, Cytisus 
laburnum and nigricans, Evonymus euro- 
peus, Hedera helix, Ilex aquifolium, Ma- 
honia, Philadelphia, Rhododendron, Rhus, 
Symphoricarpos, Syringa vulgaris and al- 
ba; the last mentioned article, the syringa 
vulgaris, delivered in large quantities in 
clean seed, is especially welcome to the nur- 
series on account of its great robustness. 

And now, having disposed of this nomen- 
clature, let us come back to the varieties 
of Laricio. It is known that this species 
belonging to the family of “Abietinees”’, 
Pinus of the bi-follis group of the Pinas- 
ter type, under its different forms, covers 
a great surface of the Mediterranean plain. 
The Laricio Salzmanni pine-tree is, botan- 
ically speaking, nothing but one of these 
varieties; but the quality of its wood, the 
regularity of its growth, and above all its 
fine robustness allowing it to feel at ease 
in a chalky soil as well as in a silicious 
ground, make it a highly interesting spe- 
cies whose qualities really justify the hopes 
of our practitioners. 

Among the other sorts of Laricio, the 
best known is the “Corsica.” I shall say 
that the “Calabrica”’ is as interesting as the 
Corsica, but less known and rarer. Those 
two sorts, Corsica and Calabrica, are the 
most interesting of insular sorts. The trees 
attain a height of 160 feet (whilst in Spain 
they are much shorter). These are their 
stigmata: (according to Hickel) Thick 
ramuli, of a light yellowish brown, with 
regular gems, acuminate buds either red- 
dish or white or smoke-grey; leaves dark 
green, stiff, 4 to 6 inches long by 1/50 inch 
wide, crinkled when young in the Corsica 
(as well as in the Bosniaca) ; a mucronate 
conelet a light yellowish brown cone, shiny, 
2 to 3 inches long, usually more or less 
curved, egg-shaped sessile, with projecting 
gems the upper part of which is rounded, 
smooth, with a carena (or keel); a strong- 
ly depressed eye, narrowed very abruptly 
to a point. The seed about 1/5 of an inch, 
grey and speckled, with a more or less 
dark-coloured or striped wing. Among the 
other insular or continental sorts must be 
mentioned the Nigra, the Taurica, the Pal- 
lasiana, the Caramanica. 

The Corsica was the first to be intro- 
duced into the continent (1774. The Bo- 
tanical School of the Jardin des Plantes). 
Then the Caramanica (1798), the Calabrica 
(1819), the Nigra (1826), and the Taurica 
(1837). As to the Salzmanni, it was point- 
ed out for the first time by Salzmann, and 
was described only in 1851 under the name 
of Monspeliensis. It was introduced into 
France in 1922, and minutely studied by 









NURSERY 


offers the BEST in 


Small Fruit Plants 


Retain the confidence of your customers 
by furnishing them the Best up-to-date 
Varieties and Disease Free Plants. 

Shipments direct under your tags, to 
avoid delay. 

Distributors for the Ohio Small Fruit 
Improvement Association 
ORNAMENTALS—EVERGREENS 
Send for Wholesaie Price List 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, Ohio 
1500 A. Nursery, Orchards & Seed Farms 








PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Missouri 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


When in need of one or more books on 
Nursery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (160 books) and 
price quotations to: 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 














the dendrologue Hickel, an indefatigable 
worker whose works—clear, plain, accurate 
and extremely conscientious—have come to 
be references for information and definitions 
as indispensable for the forester as a dic- 
tionary and a grammar-book are for a 
senior pupil. Besides I have borrowed 
copiously from several works of M. Hickel’s 
for the information which I have given 
here. 

According to the figures obtained at the 
National School of “Les Barres’, the 
weight of a thousand seeds would be: Pinus 
nigra 18 grammes 83; Pinus Corsica 14 
ae 85; Pinus Salzmanni 14 grammes 


With regard to germination, all this sub- 
division named Laricio must give excellent 
results (at least 85%). This year, for the 
Corsica and the Salzmanni, I obtained 90 
and 95%. I say that it must give excellent 
results because we could not advise the 
buyer to take too many precautions against 
seeds of small value for growers, which are 
offered by middlemen who either unscrupu- 
lously mix seeds or care very little for the 
quality of a produce the sale of which in- 
terests them only because of the benefits 
they obtain from it. In this way, as this 
year has been marked by a rather smalll 
crop in Laricio-seeds, seeds of valueless spe- 
cies from certain Mediterranean islands 
have been sold. One must beware of those 
inferior qualities giving, at an extremely 
low percentage of germination, trees sickly 
and of retarded growth. The seed-mer- 
chant and the Nurseryman who want to 
avoid such heavy failures ought to exact 
from the sellers the triple guarantee of 
authenticity, of the crop of the present 
ig and of the percentage of germina- 
ion. 

If the quantity of seeds bought is great, 
the buyer would be wise to apply for this 
triple analysis to a testing-station (Zurich 
or Paris), and to have the seeds taken for 
this examination by an accredited attorney. 


_ A serious producer will not lose his time 
in trifling with his goods, which would do 
good neither to his reputation nor to his in- 
terest. All his attention must lie in deliver- 
ing to his customers, whether they are his 
countrymen or foreigners, seeds of care- 
fully picked quality; it is the only way of 
creating a good reputation for himself, as 
well as markets both in his own country 
and across the borders. 





“SAY IT WITH _ 

Many unemployed men—and others 
with time to spare, for that matter— 
are turning to the Nursery trade and 
orcharding as a means of beating Old 
Man Depression. For, despite the 
general slump, flowering shrubs and 
other Nursery products are enjoying 
a good sale to the profit of those en- 
gaged in this fast-moving line. Farm 
home orchards are also showing much 
life, as many farms are turning to 
fruits for profit, or replanting the old 
orchards to new and better varieties, 
or replanting to replace dead trees. 

—Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


FALL SPECIALS 


You will find no surplus of these items 
in any nursery. 

Seedling deciduous stock, ideal to line 
out in the nursery as they will make speci- 
men stock in a minimum of time. 


White Birch (Betula papyrifera) 











4-6 feet...... $12.00 per C; $ 90.00 per M 

6-8 feet...... 21.00 per C; 175.00 per M 
Am, Beech (Fagus Americana) 

Sf eee 15.00 per C; 95.00 per M 

6-8 feet...... 25.00 per C; 190.00 per M 
Hardy Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum) 

ee has us oo 28.00 per C; 225.00 per M 


Complete list of evergreen and decidu- 
ous seedlings and transplants on request. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
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W. J. Jewell has started a Nursery at 
La Habra, California. 











Eugene Henke has started a greenhouse 
and Nursery at Bradford, Pa. 

Young’s Nurseries Plainfield, N. J., are 
heavy users of air service for transportation 
of rush orders. 

Piggott Nurs:ry Company, Piggott, Ark., 
incorporated for $5,000. A H. Ballard, W. D. 
Stevens, et al. . 


Incorporated for $125,000, Fort Lee Land- 
scape Nursery, Fort Lee, N. J.; R. G. Betsch, 
West Englewood. 


Incorporation: Lemac Nurseries, Inc., 
Hampton, Va., maximum capital $50,000; 
Jacques L. LaGendre, president. 








Askenbach Brothers, Clifton, N. J., have 
incorporated, 1000 shares; John A., Eric 
W. W. and Gustav F. Askenbach. 


Thomas Rogers & Son, Winfield, Kan., re- 
port a busy summer season, the Nursery 
finding good demand for trees and shrubs. 


Templin-Bradley Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., of Cleveland, to handle their adver- 
tising account. 

New Jersey Firm Plans Maine Park—The 
plans for the landscaping of Teague Park, 
which is being undertaken by the Caribou, 
Maine, Garden Club, were made by the 
Collins Nurseries, Inc., Moorestown, N. J. 


J. William Ullyette and Miss Marjorie 
Ullyette, Ullyette Brothers, Treeland Nur- 
series, Dansville, N. Y., won awards in sev- 
eral exhibits at Hernell’s first flower show. 
Miss Ullyette has entered the landscape gar- 
dening field. 


Gues‘s at Nurseries—Queens garden club 
members were guests at Jchn Lewis Childs’ 
Nurseries recently. The talk by Prof. L. 
R. Hartill of the Nurseries, on “Pruning. 
Grafting and Tree Surgery,” was one of the 
important features of the day. 





Bankruptcy proceedings have been filed 
against the Park Nursery, Inc., Valley 
Stream, L. I., by the following Nursery con- 
cerns, F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co., Hogans- 
ville Nurseries, and A. N. Pierson, Inc., 
claims totaling $8018.29. 


Amawalk, N. Y.. Nursery has completed 
remodeling of Bryant Park, New York City, 
fer the George Washington Bicentennial 
celebraticn. The entire park has been done 
over with the Nursery ucing Austrian pines, 
15 to 16 feet tall, so as to shut out outside 
views. a 

A new Nursery has been started by Wis- 
consin state authorities, land therefor being 
a gift to the state by a Wisconsin Rapids 
paper company as long as the state wishes 
to use it for Nursery purposes. This is the 
second state Nursery for Wisconsin 

The rose Empress, a seedling of Ophelia 
and an unknown variety, won the Clay Cun 
at the Royal Horticultural Society exhibit 
recently. The award is offered annually 
for the best new scented rose. Empress is a 
brirht pink, about the size of Columbia, 
and a wonderful grower. 

Maiden plants in the field produce flow- 
ers on 3ft. stems and, while not yet tried 
under glass, its vigorous stems suggest 
great forcing possibilities. 
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CATALOGS 


Are ycu satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 
without obligation 


The L W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. 


Davenport, lowa 








EVERGREENS 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT 
Write for Our Price List 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 


“We Grow Our Own Trees” 
CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 








WE OFFER 


24” Japanese Barberry, bushy plants 
50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.50 


California Privet. 3 foot 
50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.50 


Monthly Blooming Roses, 2-yr. plants 
10 for $1.00 


Giant Darwin Tulips 
100 for $1.00; 1000 for $8.00 


6 Peony Clumps, six colors, $1.00 
ALL POSTPAID 


Wren’s Nest 


Pemberton, New Jersey 








JAPANESE CHERRIES AND C2ABS 


up to 1 


Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana 
up to 10 ft. 


A. E. WOHLERT, Narberth, Pa. 











Please Your Trade 


By getting more roots with our 30 inch blade 
and Digger. Descriptive circular and prices on 
request. 

“Yours for Digging Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. 


NEOSHO, MO. 








Peony Aristocrats 


Only Best of the Old and New at 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


21st Annual Wholesale Catalog Ready 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief 


Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year; Two years, $3.00; 
Three years $4.00. Canada, $3.50; abroad, $2.50. 


Remember! 


The results obtained in your nur- 
sery rows determine the value of the 
Lining Out Stock you buy. 


Be done forever with light and 
scattered stands, idle land and costly 
experimentation. 


Line out stock that will give you 85 
and 100% stands in the field... Full 
economy; no idle land, 
needed and 


rows mean 
stock up to size when 
value received for your money. 


Furthermore: buy where the sup- 
ply is ample, the selection large and 
the grades and varieties are choice. 


Our Fall 1932 LINING OUT 
STOCK LIST offers a complete line 
of hardy deciduous and coniferous or- 
namentals in lining out grades. Prices 
ave consistent with the times and 
quality of stock offered. 


Write for your copy today. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Ulinois 


NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 

As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that they belong to thc nursery or 
cand teadacd Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 


Nottingham, England 








EVERGREENS, FERNS, PERENNIALS 
Discount from trade list for 
fall shipment—-10% on orders 








for $10; 20% on orders for 
$25: 25% on orders for $50; 
or we will quote special prices 
on your Want List. Trade 
List will be mailed on request 
FERNDALE NURSERY, Askev, Minn. 








FALL TRADE LIST 
Now Ready 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Fairview, Erie Co., Penn. 








NONE BETTER 
All Heights. Prices Low. 
Balled or Field Dug. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
E. H. BURSON, Clifton, N. Y. 


IT COSTS LESS THAN 17 CENTS A 
MONTH TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE 
TRADE THROUGH A REAL NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNAL. 

















WE SUGGEST RESERVATION OF ADVERTISING SPACE NOW FOR THE COMING MONTHS 


inthe AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Exclusively for the Nursery Trade and Allied Interests 
Logical Medium for Inter-Trade Communication 
National and International Circulation 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Chief Exponent of the 
American Nursery Trade 
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Paraffining, Pruning, Other Storage Treatments 


Effects Thereof Upon Growth of Roses and Cherry Trees—Tests Made By the New 


York Agricultural Experiment Station at Request of Nurserymen 
By H. B. Tukey and Karl Brase, N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


the request of New York Nurserymen 

who yearly experience heavy losses 
with Nursery stock which must be replaced 
because of failure to start and to make 
satisfactory growth in the hands of the 
planter. These losses are particularly 
heavy in the case of sweet cherry trees, 
though it is appreciable with roses and 
peaches, as well, whereas apple and pear 
trees suffer to a lesser degree. 

Attention is at once focused upon the 
method now in vogue of handling Nursery 
stock, in which the plants are dug in the 
fall of the year and stored over winter in 
Nursery cellars for spring delivery. There 
is much variation in the types of cellars 
used, the humidity, the temperature, and 
the disposition of the plants in the cellar. 
Stock may be stood upright with the roots 
in moist sand (‘“‘trenched’’), it may be 
stored horizontal in vertical bins with the 
roots in moist sand, or it may be piled hori- 
zontal with the roots exposed and covered 
lightly with most excelsior and moss 
(“corded”’). 

Because of the suggestions that at once 
come to mind as to places in these practices 
where something might occur that might be 
detrimental to the plants, the following 
methods of treatment in storage were tried, 
all treatments being conducted in a modern 
concrete Nursery cellar, adequately venti- 
lated, and with relative humidity of 93 to 
95 during the winter season, and varying 
in temperature between 33 and 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit, although in the vicinity of 40 
degrees most of the storage season. 

I. Corded in bins. 

II. Corded in bins and tops pruned. 

III. Corded in bins and tops coated with 
melted paraffin. 

IV. Trenched in sand. 

V. Corded in bins and tops coated with 
yellow crude scale wax. 

VI. Corded in bins and tops pruned and 


coated with melted paraffin. 
“Cording”’ consisted in laying the trees 


Goodrich Rubber 
Budding Strips 


Used by most up-to-date nurserymen. Will 
not cut buds or girdle stocks. No waste. 


T HE work here reported was begun at 





1 1b. and up, $1.10 per Ib. postpaid 
10 Ibs. and up, = .95 per Ib. } ¢. 0, b. 
25 Ibs. and up, 85 per Ib. t Ottawa 
50 Ibs. and up, =  .75 per Ib. 


Willis Nursery Co. 


WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 
Ottawa, Kansas 


TABLE I—Effect of Storage Treatment of Nursery Stock Upon Survival of Cherry 
Trees in the Orchard 


Treatment 


Corded and pruned 
Corded and paraffined 
Trenched in sand 


PH go pO 


Corded, pruned and paraffined 


ee 


Corded and coated with yellow crude scale wax .... 


No. No. Per Cent 
Planted Died Died 
aioe 81 27 33.3 
ie eicaweanks 82 27 32.9 
Re re 76 28 36.8 
imalalh Satna a 83 26 31.3 
83 36 43.3* 
Rae egy A 83 25 30.1 


*Indicates an unequal number of trees from one Nursery supplying inferior stock. 





tightly together horizontally with their 
roots exposed and covered with moist ex- 
celsior. ‘Pruning’ consisted in cutting 
back the branches 1/3 to 1/2 their length. 
“Trenching” consisted in setting the trees 
in damp sand to the depth they stood in the 
field. ‘“Paraffining’ and “waxing” con- 
sisted in dipping the tops in melted paraffin 
or wax maintained at a temperature of 175 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The stock used was 500, 2-year-old sweet 
cherry trees of the Black Tartarian, Na- 
poleon, Schmidt, and Yellow Spanish varie- 
ties, secured from five large commercial 
Nursery companies in the western New York 
Nursery section, and delivered for storage 
the first week in December, 1929. 

The following spring the cherry trees 
were planted out-of-doors in a clay loam 
soil of high fertility, and kept clean culti- 
vated and thoroughly sprayed throughout 
the season. 

It is seen at once from Table I that the 
storage treatments have had no appreciable 
effect upon the trees. The losses are ap- 
proximately 1/3 of the number of trees 
planted, regardless of the method of storage 
with the exception of Treatment V, in which 
a larger number of trees was included from 
a Nursery supplying inferior stock, thereby 
bringing this treatment abnormally high. 

Arranging the data according to the 
source of stock, as seen in Table II, shows 
that the mortality of trees from certain 
Nurseries is high, while from others it is 
low, regardless of storage treatment. 


Ninety-three per cent of the trees from 
Nursery A and 69 per cent from Nursery 
D, died—the various cording, trenching, 
pruning, and paraffining treatments having 
no consistent effect on lessening the degree 
of injury. On the other hand, only 7 per 
cent of the trees from Nursery B suc- 
cumbed, only 3 per cent from Nursery C, 
and none from Nursery E, the storage 
tréatments here again having no effect upon 
the performance of the trees. In other 
words, something unfortunate happened to 
the trees received from two Nursery com- 
panies, before the stock was included in the 
storage test, and the storage treatments had 
no ss upon either the good or the poor 
stock. 


It has been impossible to determine what 
was responsible for the difference in the 
performance of the stock received from the 
different Nursery companies, but general 
observation points to two _ possibilities, 
namely, cherry leaf spot (3), and exposure 
during digging (1, 2, 5). The main point 
of this discussion must not be lost sight of, 
however, namely, that none of the six 
storage treatments altered the results ap- 
preciably. 

(The balance of this instructive treatise on ex- 
periments made along the same lines only with the 
use of stock grown under known conditions on the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station Grounds, 
will appear in an early forthcoming issue. Two 
detailed tables showing the effects of storage treat- 
ments upon the growth of both cherry trees and 
rose plants, are included in the final installment, 
to appear soon.—Ed.] 














COLD WAXING 
is now possible by using CRYSTAL NO-DRI. 
This paraffin wax emulsion is non-toxic to many 
forms of plant life during Propagating, Graft- 
ing and other horticultural operations, where a 
water-proofing agent is required. 

Trial One-gallon can, $1.50 

Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


6300 State Road, Phila., Pa. Dept. A-N 


SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 














TABLE IIl—Effect of Source of Nursery Stock Upon Survival of Cherry Trees in 


the Orchard 
Number Number Per Cent 
Nursery Variety Planted Died Died 
A Napoleon and Black Tartarian .... 98 91 93 
B Napoleon and Black Tartarian .... 100 7 7 
Cc EE ea he ere 89 3 3 
D Napoleon and Black Tartarian .... 100 68 68 
E PE IE o.d-a's Coes wv dein ee 91 0 0 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (rvercreen & pecipvovs) 

MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 

RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 
and other scarce items. 


Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RuruerFrorp, N. J. 


Loose Leaf Plate Book 
Special Sample Price $1.50 


ALSO COLORED PRINTS 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


Searle Bldg. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























Canterbury 


Buxus sempervirens and 
B. suffruticosa at reasonable 
prices. Quantity production; 
selected and graded plants 
shipped on each order. 
Write today for new list of 
sizes and prices. 


Canterbury Nurseries, Inc. 
Box A, Easton, Md. = & 
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Hioxwood 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 











C.R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write For Low Prices 








DINTELMAN’S NURSERY 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
We offer to the Trade 
25,000 PEACH 
Good Assortment of varieties; also 
APPLES, PEAR and CHERRY 


EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES and SHRUBS 
15,000 PEONY CLUMPS 
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OHIO NURSERYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
G. Walter Burwell, Secy. 











One of the sectional summer meetings of 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Asociation was held 
Aug. 13th at the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, 
with more than 50 members of the organi- 
zation coming from all parts of the state to 
attend the meeting. 

E. Kern, Wyoming; Professor M. E. 
Bottomley, University of Cincinnati; Pro- 
fessor L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and William A. Natorp, Cincinnati, 
were the speakers. A. L. Heger led the dis- 
cussion on plans for the Greater Cincinnati 
Flower and Garden Show for 1933, which 
was one of the topics. 

Edward A. Smith, secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Landscape Association, took churge 
of the group during the afternoon program, 
which was featured by a visit to the Zoo, 
Coney Island, and Carthage Fair. 

Kathleen Wizgin Rose 

A new rose, Kathleen Wiggin, has been 
proposed for registration. This rose, a 
seedling of Frau Karl Druschki, was origi- 
nated by John H. Wiggin, Attleboro, Mass. 

It is a vigorous climber with glossy, 
medium green, rather heavy foliage; vig- 
orous growth and very hardy. The bud is 
pointed but not extremely long, which 
opens into a very full flower 2% to 3 
inches when fully open, with 125 to 150 
petals; slight fragrance; color, pure white. 
One bud opens at a time on each cluster 
giving it a long blooming season. It is sim- 
ilar to Frau Karl Druschki in bud and 
flower but is different as it is a climber with 
pure white, small buds, and superior for 
the following reasons: extremely hardy; 
bears flowers from close to ground to top 
of plant; stands spring pruning; does not 
bloom heavy in September; much more com- 
pact than bloom of parent. 


Metal Edge Packaging 

We are just in receipt of a strikingly at- 
tractive catalogue in black and silver-grey 
from the National Metal Edge Box Co. of 
Philadelphia telling very effectively the 
story of the Metal Edge method of pack- 
aging and what users think of it. 

“Metal Edge boxes,” say the manufac- 
turers, “are the strongest paper boxes 
known, and are particularly valuable in pro- 
tecting fragile merchandise. They would 
serve as well as anything short of a strong 
wooden crate for Nurserymen doing a large 
mail order business.” 

An especially interesting illustration to 
prove the strength of metal edge boxes 
shows a medium size box supporting the 
weight of nine men. 

The board for metal edge boxes is avail- 
able in white, black and attractive colors, 
with the metal edge stayer in colors to 
match or harmonize. 

This attractive and exceptionally well- 
made portfolio will be sent on request to 
inquirers. We suggest that our readers ask 
for a copy. 


Shade Tree Association Meets 

Fifty tree and landscape experts met at 
New Haven on August 11th on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Shade Tree Protective Association. The 
guests were taken on a tour of the city to 
view the shade trees; the tree equipment of 
the city was exhibited. A picnic at Light- 
house Park and an inspection of the Yale 
Nurseries in Hamden completed the day’s 
activities. 





C. E. Cary, for four years Educational 
Director of the A. A. N. working in con- 
nection with the National Publicity Cam- 
paign, has joined the William H. Mast Nur- 
sery of Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Cary was at 
one time professor of landscape architec- 
ture at the University of Minnesota. 


Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo., and his son, 
Paul J., visited Fayetteville, Tenn., last 
month to view the progress and develop- 
ment of orchards in that district. The pro- 
posed “Golden Ridge” colonization project 
was the attraction. Mr. Stark says that 
section has all the natural characteristics 
for the production of high grade fruits. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


AND 


ROCK PLANTS 
SEEDLINGS 


All kinds of Delphiniums, Canterberry Bells, 
Fox-Gloves, Columbine, Hardy Pinks, Hardy 
Asters, Hardy Candytuft, Achillea the Pearl, 
Wallflowers, Dbl. Hollyhocks, Hardy Alyssum, 
Pyrethrum, Lythrum Roseum, Liatris (Blazing 
Star), Oriental Poppies. Veronica. Anchusa 
Drapmore, Dbl. Sweet William and Newport 
Pink, Red Hot Poker, Chinese Lantern, Gyp- 
sophila, Rudbeckia, Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Ver- 
onica Incana, Achillea filipendulina, Anthemis 
(Hardy Yellow Marguerite), Lychnis Chalcedon- 
ica, Ch Agr a, Dianthus Deltoides, 
Valeriana (Garden Heliatrope), Lavender (Lav- 
— Vera), Sweet Wevelshic field, Lupinus, Hi- 
iscus. 


Strong Seedlings, 75c per 100. 
$5.00 per 1000; 5000 for $20.00 
PANSIES—Swiss Giants. Best pansies 
on the market. Strong Seedlings. 
60c per 100; $4.00 per 1000. 
J. C. SCHMIDT 
Bristol, Pa. Send for List. 





PRINTED ENVELOPES 


634 White 


Perfect Job—Quick Service 





2 SS A ae eee $2.00 
ee in et ain wed in ewes 1.60 
ft OS Fare ee rere 1.25 
No. 20 Bond 8 %x11 Letterheads or 
Statements, per M ........... 2.40 





A real saving opportunity 
Don’t pass up! 
DAVID NICHOLS CO. 


Kingston, Georgia 














FOR SAFETY SAKE 
USE C. P. O. 


There is no chance of bloom. no burn- 
ing of foliage, no discomfort to operators 
when C. P. O. is used to control Juniper 
Scale, Euonymus Scale, Oyster Shell 
Scale on Lilacs, Lace Bug, Red Spider. 
Pine Needle Scale and many forms of 


aphids. 
5 gallon can, $6.25 
F. O. B. Philadelphia 
Manufactured only by 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
6300 State Road, Phila., Pa., Dept. A-N 


PLANT PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading Florists and Nurserymen. 

If you have a new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent- 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 
1295, '97, '99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 














LINING OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 

BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 
C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 


PECAN 
TREES 


CAR LOTS our specialty, but we accept 
orders from nurserymen for any number 
of trees. 


Simpson Nursery Co. 
Monticello, Fla. Established 1902 














IF YOU plant 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 
you will not be sorry. Reliable and Dependable. 
Write for prices on 1931 crop. 6000 to 7000 
seeds to the bushel (50Ib.) 

Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


inchester, Tennessee 


HOOD NURSERIES 


We offer for Fall 1932 and Spring 1933, 
complete line of Evergreens, Pink Flowering 
Dogwood, Azaleas, Deciduous Magnolias, Shrub- 
bery, Shade Trees, Fruit Trees and etc. 


Send us your list for quotations. 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Richmond, Va. 














THE WESTMINSTER NURSERY 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 

Offers at special prices California Privet, 

Lombardy Poplars, Oriental Planes, 

Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perennials, etc. 

Write for new price list. 


American Bulb Company 


porters and Growers of 
Dutch Bulben ond Tuberoses, Gladioli, Hardy 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
Send For Free Catalogue. 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Mi. 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 


Write for Special Quotations. 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 


Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














PEACH PITS 
OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 

HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 





CONIGISKY’S 


HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 
DOUBLE AGENT’S ORDERS 
Shrubs, Perennials, Evergreens, Roses 

in Life-Like Reproduction 
ALOG AND PRICE LIST FREE! 


B. F. CONIGISKY 2°!-4 Haziiton st 








THIS SIZE SPACE 


$2.10 Per Issue 
Under Yearly Term $1.90 











Hill's Evergreen Plate Book 


50 four-color process prints from . SYoxd 
inches. Loose <n "Goth binding $3. Leather, 
$3.75. — Great help in selling. _ Order for your 
salesmen. Money ref d ifno 
_ D. HILL NURSERY co. en 
Largest Grow: = merica 
NDEE, ILL. 








Evergreea 
Box doz 




















SOUTHWESTERN 
NNURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Thos. B. Foster, Denton, Tex., Sec. 








The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Southwestern Association of Nurserymen 
will be held at _the Baker Hotel in Dakas 
on September 7-8th. All Nurserymen of 
the Southwest are urged to attend this con- 
vention. 

All of us realize that this is a critical 
time in the Nursery business. What are we 
going to do with ail of these fine trees and 
plants that we have spent both time and 
money to grow to perfection? Come to the 
convention and hear what the leaders in 
the industry have to say about this. Of 
course, cash is scarce with all of us, but it 
is going to be even more so unless we are 
able to dispose of our products at live and 
let live prices. 

Otto Lang, as chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, has planned a number 
of big features. A pre-convention item will 
be a big watermelon party on Tuesday 
evening with a surprise feature. You will 
enjoy this. The annual banquet on Wed- 
nesday, always an enjoyable affair, will be 
over by nine o’clock, allowing plenty of time 
to use the Majestic Theatre tickets which 
are furnished complimentary to convention 
attendants when they register. 

Based on correspondence already re- 
ceived, we will have a fine attendance from 
both Texas and Oklahoma, with others com- 
ing from as far away as Florida and Cali- 
fornia. 

The formal program follows: 

September 6th 
4:30 p. m.—Executive Committee Meeting. 
7:00 p. m.—Watermelon party with Dallas 

Nurserymen as hosts. 

September 7th—Morning 

Opening of Convention, Invocation, Ad- 
dress of Welcome 

Response to Address of Welcome—W. E. 
Rey, Oklahoma City 





Announcements 

Report of Secretary- * peace 
Thos. B. Foster, Denton, 

President’s Ribcus— beet L. Baker, 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
September 7th—Afternoon 

Report of Nomination Committee and 
Election of Officers, Place of Meeting for 
1933 

“Phony Peach Disease’’—Round table 
discussion led by T. E. Hagan, Jim Parker, 
C. C. Mayhew, J. E. Conard, J. B. Baker 

“Cooperative Marketing’”—W. C. Grif- 
fing, Beaumont, i 

7:00 p. m.—Banquet, Baker Hotel Roof, 
Otto Lang, Toastmaster. Complimentary 
to all registered attendants of convention, 
speakers and guests. 

September 8th—Morning 

“Crotolaria as a Soil Builder’—R. C. 
Simpson, Monticello, Fla. 

“State Schools Selling Nursery Stock”— 
Round table discussion led by E. C. Trauer- 
nicht, Fort Worth, Tex. 

“Year Around Nursery Work’—J. O. 
Lambert, Shreveport, La. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon Baker Hotel 
Roof. Complimentary to registered conven- 
tion attendants. 

September 8th—Afternoon 

“West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Five-Year Beautification Campaign’”—D. 
A. Bandeen, General Manager West Texas 
Chamber of Commerct. 

Report of Committees, Short Talk by 
President for Ensuing Year, Adjournment. 

Tickets for the Majestic Theater will be 
issued when paying registration fee. Good 
for September 6, 7 or 8th. 

LELA W. FOSTER, Secretary 


have been 
& Hazel 


Villa Nurseries, Portland, Ore., 
incorporated for $5,000. . John 
Mickelsen and John P. Welbes. 
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Lack of Cost Finding Serious Situation 


(Continued from Page 70) 
neighborhoods?” This is an educational 
movement, supported by public gifts, having 
no commercial backing or connections what- 
ever, operating for public service. 

Tie-Up Possibilities 

These campaigns have not cost our indus- 
try one white nickle. Probably few of us 
have made any effort to follow through on 
this advertising and effort paid for and 
exerted by others. As a practical example 
the county in Virginia in which I live put on 
its first clean up, fix up, plant up campaign 
this spring. County equipment was kept 
busy for a solid month carrying away trash 
that had accumulated during the past years. 
It cost the county alone over $6,000 in 
wages, gas and oil, repairs, to equipment 
and incidentals. 

Poster contests in the schools and high 
schools produced work that would have 
done credit to professionals. The news- 
papers turned over their columns to us. It 


is a thickly populated county, and the 
speakers’ bureau furnished speakers for 
every community, large and small. Mer- 


chants cooperated. Boy Scouts, the Cadets, 
Camp Fire Girls, the Traffic Squad, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and every service club pushed the 
campaign. In one week we collected more 





Andrew J. Fletcher 
Andrew J. Fletcher, Cleveland, Tenn., 
well known Nurseryman and political leader 
in the Republican ranks, died July 21st fol- 





lowing an illness of two and a half months. 
Mr. Fletcher was born March 11, 1861, at 
Greeneville, Tenn. He had been engaged 
in the Nursery business for the past 25 
years, being president of the Tennessee 
Nursery Company, his firm doing a large 
wholesale and retail mail order business 
throughout the United States. A widow, 
two sons and two daughters survive. 


money than either political party had ever 
been able to gather in any political cam- 
paign. The campaign was successful and a 
skeleton organization has been maintained 
for even better work for next year. 

Two adjoining counties caught the spirit 
and inaugurated campaigns, a little too late 
for best results. The county newspapers do 
not reach every home as the major part of 
the population take Washington papers, so, 
at appropriate times during the campaign, 
circulars were distributed. They were de- 
livered in boxes of groceries, with packages 
from the drug stores, with bottles left by the 
milkman, by Boy Scouts, and by the block- 
men who covered every block in the county. 
These appeals were not passed over as they 
are in reading a newspaper, but they went 
into the homes, the kitchens, and the hands 
of the housekeepers. One circular dealt 
solely with “Plant Up.” It urged both indi- 
vidual and community planting. It urged 
the homeowner who does not know what to 
plant or where to plant to ask his local Nur- 
serymen. It urged them to ask the Nursery- 
man about rearranging their plantings. It 
urged them to plant something for the pres- 
ent and plan more for the future. It con- 
cluded with the appeal to clean up, paint 
up, fix up, plant up and beautify. Thirty- 
five thousand circulars were delivered in 
every home by hand, backed by the various 
communities, sponsored and actively aided 
by the county manager ard county board. 

Did local Nurserymen make any attempt to 
cell, to capitalize this effort, to do committee 
work or supervise work, plan the campaign 
or join in community work, and advertise 
themselves and their establishments? I sus- 
pect that they stayed at home and read 
about the depression. There was one ex- 
ception. There was one who made a do- 
nation of plants to the county for public 
planting, but no attempt was made to sell 
goods when the entire community was busy 
selling the idea. In the circumstances the 
innocent bystander is led to believe either 
that there is no depression and that the Nur- 
serymen have more business than they can 
handle, or that they have an abiding faith 
that they will be fed by the ravens. We 
cannot use depression as an alibi for indol- 
ence. Our own tiny community planted 133 
trees, 200 forsythias and 50 hydrangeas be- 
cause there was a fool lawyer stirring up his 
neighbors. There are nearly 100 communi- 
ties in that county and its safe to guarantee 
that no Nurseryman tried to sell a tree. 

There were over 7,000 such clean up cam- 
paigns this year. There will probably be 
more next year. 

Getting out of a depression is up-hill work. 
We cannot ccast out of it. We must climb 
out af it. It is not so bad as it might be. 
Judging by this recent experience I am in- 
clined to feel that it’s worse than it need be. 
If we don’t take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, we are “asking for it” and we will get 
it. Our competing industries will see to 
that. 

We have seen that other organized indus- 
tries are busy planning. So must we plant. 
Those birds are out looking for the early 
worm. Let’s beat them to it! 





and mail order, wholesale. 


matter with you, at your convenience 


To a Nurseryman Who Needs a Good Office and Sales Executive 


Here is a man who is a thoroughly experienced nurseryman, capable of taking complete charge 
of office and sales department and producing results. 
Successful in selling nursery stock direct over radio. 
with a clean record and can give A best of trade references. 


Address A-122, care AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. 


His training has been in agency work, catalog 
A hard worker, 
This man would like to discuss the 








LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 





WANTED: NEW VARIETIES 


We are interested in getting in touch with 
the owner of any new improved varieties of 
ornamentals, roses, fruits, etc—new seed- 
lings, bud sports, improvements of known 
varieties, ete. Will pay good price for valu- 
able new plants. Address A-123, American 
Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 











WESTCOTT NURSERY CO. 
Falls Church, Va. 
400 Acres of 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES 
Write for Price List 











1932-1933 


Offers to the Trade at special prices a 
full assortment of all varieties of 


Small Fruit Plants 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 
BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 
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“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN’S” HORTICULTURAL LIBRARY 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO., P. 0. Box 124, ROCHESTER, N.Y. Prices subject to change 


All books postpaid 








BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE, 3 vols. Illustrated. Ful- 
ly indexed. 3639 pages. Indispensable for 
horticultural reference. The standard au- 
thority everywhere. Sold only in complete 
sets. Price $25 per set. American Fruits 
Pubg. Co., P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVENTURES IN A SUBURBAN GAR- 
DEN, by L. B. Wilder. Gold mine of useful 
information on the uses and behavior of 
over 500 new and old varieties of plants; 265 
pages, 19 illustrations, three plans with 
keyed lists of plants to use. $3.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN ALPINES IN THE GARDEN 
by Anderson McCully. Each one of 535 
plants is described so that you can tell quick- 
ly if it is suited to your conditions. Explicit 
directions for making a rock garden; 262 
pages, 19 photographs. $2.50 postpaid. 

AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING MANUAL 
by U. P. Hedrick. Covers whole field of 
grape growing in America, including species, 
propagation, pests, marketing, grape prod- 
ucts; 458 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 

AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN by E. 
H. (Chinese) Wilson. A Study of Arnold 
Arboretum. The more salient features of 
the garden are lightly touched upon and 
some of its outstanding subjects are held in 
brief discourse; 123 pages. 50 full-page il- 
lustrations. $3.00 postpaid. 

ANNUALS IN THE GARDEN by H. S. Or- 
loff. Brief but complete and trustworthy in- 
formation for the home owner on how to get 
best results with annuals, 88 pages, 17 keyed 
planting plans. $1.25 postpaid. 

AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS by H. Har- 
old Hume. Covers varieties, care and cul- 
tivation. 90 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF HARDY FRUITS by U. 
P. Hedrick. Describes varieties of hardy 
fruits grown in North America: 370 pages, 
351 illustrations. $6.00 postpaid. 

THE DAHLIA by Lawrence H. Peacock. 
This book discusses classification, propaga- 
tion, garden cultivation, new varieties, har- 
vesting and storing of roots, etc. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANT SCIENCE by C. 
J. Chamberlain. An introduction to the 
study of plants by one with experience in 
imparting knowledge of principles of plant 
culture of practical value. 394 pages, 321 il- 
lustrations. $1.90 postpaid. 

EVERGREENS by F. F. Rockwell. Covers 
principles of good design, care in selecting 
proper sorts and proper attention after they 
are planted; 83 pages, illustrated. $1.00 post- 
paid. 

EVERGREENS, CULTIVATED by Dr. L. 
H. Bailey. Covers cultivation and identifi- 
cation thoroughly of all kinds; 433 pages, il- 
lustrated. $3.00 postpaid. 

EXPLORING FOR PLANTS by Dr. David 
Fairchild. An account of a three-year still 
hunt in Africa, the Canary Islands, Ceylon, 
Java and Sumatra after new plants; 611 
pages of real pleasure, 190 fascinating photo- 
graphs. $5.00 postpaid. 

FERTILIZERS, by E. B. Voorhees. Treats 
of source, character and composition of 
natural, home-made and manufactured fert- 
ilizers; and suggestions as to their use for 
different crops and conditions. 365 pages, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


GARDENING IN THE LOWER SOUTH, 
by H. Harold Hume. The author has had 
long practical experience as gardener and 
Nurseryman in the territory of which he 
writes; 435 pages, illustrated. $5.00 post- 
paid. 

GARDEN MAINTENANCE by Ortloff & 
Raymore. Everything about garden upkeep 
and care; 316 pages, 38 illustrations in color, 
halftone and line. $2.50 postpaid. 


GARDEN, PLANNING AND PLANTING 
HOME. by P. Murray. A popular handbook 
containing concise and dependable informa- 
tion designed to help the makers of small 
fardens; 406 pages, 365 drawings and 31 
full page photographs. $3.50 postpaid. 


















































GARDEN POOLS: Large and small, by L. 
W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. Pools are 
increasing in popularity as fast as rock gar- 
dens did. Get ready to cash in on this popu- 
larity through the practical information on 
design, construction, planting, and care in 
this new book. Illustrated with 2 color 
plates and 27 beautiful halftones that will 
help you sell the idea to prospects. 13 use- 
ful diagrams. $2.50 postpaid. 

GARDENS, PERENNIAL by H. S. Ortloff. 
All the important steps in raising perennials 
are treated in a clear, brief manner; 18 gar- 
den planting plans with detailed description. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

HORTUS, by L. H. and E. H. Bailey. The 
Last Word on Plants. A dictionary in the 
true sense of the word, with information on 
22,000 genera, species and varieties of or- 
namental, fruit and vegetable plants in cul- 
vation in North America today; 652 pages, 
35 illustrations; $10.00 postpaid. 

INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS by Felt 
and Rankin, Authortative, up-to-date infor- 
mation on protecting and curing trees of 
ravages of diseases ond insects; 507 pages, 
243 illustrations. $5.00 postpaid. 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES by 
Anderson & Roth. A manual which gives in- 
structions in preparing insecticides and 
fungicides as applied to horticultural crops. 
A detailed study of spraying and dusting 
equipment is also included; 337 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.00 postpaid. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING by O. C. Si- 
monds. Deals with the handling and shap- 
ing of land, the plant materials. arrange- 
ment of planting, how to plant, the utilizing 
of water in the landscape picture. The sub- 
ject of city and regional planning is dis- 
cussed, as also the conservation of natural 
resources from the artist’s point of view; 
318 pages, illustrated. $2.50 postpaid. 

LANDSCAPING THE HOME GROUNDS, 
by L. W. Ramsey. Tells what constitutes 
good taste in landscape gardening and shows 




















how to achieve attractive home surround- 
ings. 170 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 post- 
paid. 





LAWNS by F. F. Rockwell. Valuable and 





practical treatise on turf culture. $1.00 post- 
paid. 
MANURES AND _ FERTILIZERS, by 


Homer J. Wheeler. A clear and unusually 
full discussion of the practical utilization of 
manures and fertilizers of all kinds, and of 
their relations to the plant and to the soil. 
389 pages, illustrated. $2.65 postpaid. 

MODERN NURSERY by Laurie & Chad- 
wick. Commencing with a survey of the 
Nursery business, it contains chapters on 
the location and layout of the Nursery; 
tcols; structures for propagation; soils and 
fertilizers; several chapters on the different 
methods of propagation, all containing the 
latest results of practical research; cultural 
practices; control of pests; storage, packing 
and grading; office management; selling 
methods; nursery laws and quarantines; 
and plant patents; 500 pages of tested infor- 
mation, 110 illustrations and 70 useful 
tables. $5.00 postpaid. 

NURSERY MANUAL by L. H. Bailey. 
One of the old standbys. A complete guide 
to the multiplication of plants, giving an ac- 
count of the methods commonly employed 
in the propagation and crossing of plants. 
456 pages, illustrated. $2.50 postpaid. 

NURSERY, THE SMALL, by Nelson Coon. 
Covers Nursery sales and management. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM by Ramsey 
and Lawrence. A beok for every home 
owner; a guide for Nurserymen. 120 pages, 
illustrated. $2.50 postpaid. 


PLANT PROPAGATION: Greenhouse and 
Nursery Practice by M. G. Kains. Another 
standard work. Covers germination, seed 
testing. potting, layerage, bottom heat, cut- 
tage, classes of cuttings, graftage, theories 
and laws. 342 pages, illustrated. $2.25 post- 
paid. 

















PLANTS, What They Are and What They 
Do, by A. C. Seward. $1.50 postpaid. 

PLANT BUYERS INDEX by J. Edward 
Manning. Answers the question where to 
find it, showing fro mwhat American source 











each plant may be obtained. Locating 
20,000 varieties. $10.00 postpaid. 
SOILS: THEIR PROPERTIES AND 


MANAGEMENT, by Lyon, Fippin and Buck- 
man. Covers on introductory course in soil 
technology, in which a comprehensive view 
is given of the subject from the geological, 
physical, chemical and bacteriological stand 
points; 764 pages. $3.40 postpaid. 
SPRAYING, A MANUAL FOR by K. L 
Cockerham. Practical reference and guide 
for the spraying, dusting and fumigation of 
plants for all insect pests and diseases that 





attack them; 8&7 pages, illustrated. $1.25 
postpaid. 
STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES com- 


piled by the American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature. It is designed 
to serve every person who grows, handles, 
writes about, reads about, or talks about 
plants. 546 pages. $5.00 postpaid. 

TREES, BOOK OF by A. C. Hottes. Tells 
how, when, where and what to plant. Cov- 
ers description of every worthwhile tree, as 
well as culture, propagation, uses, desirable 
and undesirable features, etc.; 448 pages, 
200 half tone and line cuts. $3.00 postpaid 

ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT by J. M. 
Bennett. A county official says commercial 
Nursery stock is cheapest and best for road- 
side planting. Read about it. 265 pages, il- 
lustrated. $5.00 postpaid. 

ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS 
by Henry Correvon. This book contains the 
most complete descriptive list of Alpine 
plants available. Besides the use and cul- 
ture of these plants, it discusses ferns, or- 
chids, cacti, rock gardens, wall gardens, and 
their other uses; 544 pages with illustrations 
in black, white and color. $6.00 postpaid. 

ROCK GARDENING, Simple Guide, by Sir 
James L. Cotter. A brief, practical manual 
on just how to grow rock plants, how to 
make and look after a rock garden, and the 
best time and means for propagating alpine 
plants; 126 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 


ROCK GARDENS by F. F. Rockwell. Tells 
just where and how to make a rock garden, 
what plants to use and where to put them; 
86 pages. illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 


ROSE IN AMERICA by J. Horace McFar- 
land. A very clear discussion of rose va- 
rieties suitable to various sections of Amer- 
ica, followed by chapters on pruning, insects, 
and disease. The book is replete with il- 
lustrations, 233 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 

ROSES, by F. F. Rockwell. This book is 
especially adapted for recommendation to 
planters who seek information on caring for 
their rose plants. The book is designed to 
be used right with rose catalogues and 
growers’ lists. $1.00 postpaid. 


ROSES, HOW TO GROW, by Robert Pyle, 
J. Horace McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 
211 pages, beautiful illustrations, many in 
color. $2.00 postpaid. 


ROSES, MODERN by J. Horace McFar- 
land. A uniform descriptive list of all im- 
portant roses in commerce, 2511 variety de- 
scriptions, 48 accurate color plates, 31 sepia 
pictures, 284 pages. $5.00 postpaid. 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. A 
permanent agriculture. Warns against 
erosion and exhaustion of the soil. The 
need for crops from trees which at the same 
time by their roots preserve the soil is 
graphically shown. 












































jects covering Nursery, Greenhouse, Field, 
Ornamental and Fruit Stock, Vines, Insecti- 
cides, Spraying, Landscaping, Diseases, In- 
sects, Orchards, Gardens. Seven books on 
Landscape Gardening, six books on Rock 
Gardening. List sent on request. American 
Fruits Pubg. Co., P. O. Box 124, Rochester. 
N. Y. 
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Lining Out Stock 


Grafted Evergreens Hill’s Twice Transplanted Evergreens—Continued 
Per 100 Per 1000 


All Grafts produced by Hills are extra large and strong, aver- Juniperus excelsa stricta in. $ 7.50 $ 50.00 
aging ten inches or more in height. ALL JUNIPER GRAFTS Juniperus excelsa stricta in. 10.00 ’ 
are GRAFTED on JUNIPER UNDERSTOCKS. They are Juniperus horiz. douglasi in. . y 
knocked out of pots, wrapped individually in paper and packed Jyniperus sabina i Y é f 

to reach you in perfect growing condition. Juniperus sabina 
Per100 Periooo *Juniperus sabina 
Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis—Blue i $200.00 Juniperus sabina horizontalis 
Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis—Green : 200.00 Juniperus sabina pyramidalis 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti—Blue J 200.00 Juniperus sabina von ehron 
Juniperus Chinensis sargenti—Green 25.0 200.00 ‘*Juniperus scopulorum 
Juniperus communis depressa (Vase Shaped) . Juniperus vir. kosteri horiz. 
Juniperus communis depressa aurea Hill Pyramidal Juniper 
Juniperus japonica J Pachysandra terminalis 
Juniper Japonica nana—Hill Introduction... . J Picea canadensis 
Juniperus sabina horizontalis 2 Picea canadensis 
Moonlight Juniper *Picea canadensis 
Blue Moon Juniper *Picea canadensis 
Hill’s Silver Juniper Picea canadensis albertiana 
Juniperus squamata meyeri Picea canadensis albertiana 
Juniperus virginiana cannarti Picea excelsa 
Juniperus virginiana elegantissima Picea excelsa 
Juniperus virginiana glauca Picea pungens 
Hill Dundee Juniper : ‘ Picea pungens 
Juniperus virginiana schotti *Picea pungens (selected blue)... . 
Picea pungens kosteri — a uncinata 
nus mughus 
AP "7 *Pinus mughus 
Hill’s Evergreen Seedlings om 
(2 and 3 year) Pinus ponderosa scopulorum 
Per100 Periooo *Pinus strobus 
Abies concolor in. $ 3.50 $ 25.00 *Pinus strobus 
Juniperus chinensis in, 3.00 20.00 Pinus strobus 
Juniperus chinensis in. 3.50 25.00 Pinus sylvestris 
Juniperus chinensis in. 5.00 40.00 *Pinus sylvestris 
Juniperus communis depressa .... in. 4 20.00 *Pinus sylvestris 
Juniperus communis depressa .... in. r J Pinus tanyosho 
Juniperus scopulorum in. : ‘ Pseudotsuga douglasi 
Juniperus scopulorum in. ; , Pseudotsuga douglasi 
Juniperus virginiana i " ‘ *Pseudotsuga douglasi 
Larix Europea in. J x *Pseudotsuga douglasi 
Picea canadensis Taxus cuspidata 
Picea ‘ ; Taxus cuspidata 
Pinus banksiana 3- Sin. ' ; Taxus cuspidata nana 
Pinus ni i Taxus cuspidata nana 


Pinus ponderosa scopulorum in. . . Thuya occidentalis 
Pinus ponderosa scopulorum in. 6 . Thuya occidentalis 
Pinus strobus i *Thuya occidentalis 
Pinus sylvestris Thuya occidentalis conica densa... 
Pinus sylvestris Thuya occidentalis douglasi aurea. 8-10 in. 
Pseudotsuga douglasi in. ' ; Thuya occidentalis douglasi pyram’ s 6- 8in. 
Pseudotsuga dougiasi 8 in . Thuya occidentalis y we pyram’s 8-10 in. 
Note—Seedlings are tied in bundles of 50. Thuya occidentalis Little Gem 6- 8 in. 
onp Thuya occidentalis lutea 8-10 in. 
Hill’s Twice Transplanted Evergreens  Thuya occidentalis pyramidalis..._ 8-10 in. 
Per100 Periooo Jhuya occidentalis pyramidalis ...10-12 in. 
Abies balsamea in. $ 8.00 $ 70.00 *Thuya occidentalis pyramidalis. . .18-24 in. 
Abies concolor in. 10.00 75.00 *Thuya occidentalis pyramidalis. . . 
Abies concolor in. 12.00 100.00 Thuya occidentalis recurva nana... in. ‘ 50.00 
Abies fraseri in. 6.00 50.00 Thuya occidentalis rosenthali in. A 50.00 
Abies homolepis in. 6.00 50.00 Thuya occidentalis rosenthali in. . 75.00 
Chamaecyparis pisifera filifera .. . in. 12.00 100.00 Thuya occidentalis spicata alba... . . 90.00 
*Juniperus chinensis 12.00 100.00 Thuya occidentalis wareana in. 50.00 
*Juniperus chinensis 17.00 ’ Thuya occidentalis wareana " 10.00 75.00 
Juniperus ch. pfitzeriana in. 10.00 . Thuya occidentalis woodwardi. in. 6.00 50.00 
Juniperus ch. pfitzeriana in. 12.00 . *Thuya occidentalis wood’i (Field) 10- 12in. 30.00 250.00 
*Juniperus ch. pfitzeriana in. 30.00 . Tsuga canadensis 6- 8 in. 6.00 50.00 
*Juniperus com. depressa in. 14.00 ’ Tsuga canadensis in. 14.00 120.00 
Juniperus com. depressa aurea... . in. 15.00 Y Tsuga canadensis in. 20.00 150.00 
Juniperus com. Scgeeme plumosa.. 8-10 in. oan , Tsuga canadensis - 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus com. depressa plumosa. . 10-12 in. 17. . , ‘ . 
Juniperus com. depressa prostrata. 8-10 in. 10.00 et poe Sgn gh + ep y ty aso at 1000 cane = 
Juniperus com. suecica -10 in. 15.00 . We allow 3% discount and box free when cash accompanies order. 
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D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists — Largest Growers in America 


BOX 402 « « » » DUNDEE, ILL. 
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